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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 


T he author confesses himself not a httle pained 
by the spirit in which this work has been received 
Most people (Heaven forgive theml) appear to 
regard it as a humorous production The primary 
object of the book, on the contrary, is to somulate 
and instruct , it is meant to serve as a guide to 
schoolboys and schoolgirls, to umversity students 
of saence, engineering and kindred subjects, to 
average-adjusters, to house- and estate-agents, to 
Scottish W S ’s, to stockbrokers of all denommations 
— in brief, to everyone whose soul speaally needs 
awakening to the — cr — glories of our literary heritage 
One other word Several indignant Oxford dons 
(by the way, see ‘ dons ’ in the Index) have written 
to complain that on page 54 of the first three editions 
Xenophon is spelt with a Z. For this ghastly mistake, 
due either to his own carelessness or to that of some 
devil of a printer (probably the latter), the author 
apologizes Otherwise, the book may be classed as 
correct, copper-bottomed and A i at Lloyd's 


RD. 
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Lef us get into touch with each other Ange/a 


L et us get into touch with each other, Angela 
We wonder whether it has ever occurred to you 
to ask yourself why you 
should study English Litera- 
ture The practical value of 
most of the subjects taught 
at school IS pretty self- 
evident For instance, there 
IS arithmetic Think The 
schoolgirl of to-day will be 
the flapper of to-morrow and, 
with a bit of luck or manage- 
ment, the matron of the 
week after next In this 
capacity she will be entrust- 
ed with the spending of the sit stu out about 10.50 
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greater part of her husband’s income Will she falter 
m the task? She will not Thanks to the lessons learned 


from the successors of Bishop Colenso, 
she will feel the utmost confidence in 
deahng with any and every crisis that 
can possibly confront the young house- 
wife m the discharge of this pleasant 
duty. Let us follow her durmg a typical 
mormng’s shopping Armed with ‘a cer- 
tain sum of money’, she sets out about 
lo 30 with the mtendon of purchasing 5 
pianos, 3 mutton chops, and a soup- 
strainer, for which her husband (a sym- 
metrically-mmded man) has requested 
her to pay with an equal number of 



A symmtirtcally 
mtndtd man 


pound notes, half-crowns and threepenny bits The 


cost of the chops, however, proves to be is 9jd , 



and her mathe- 
matical trainmg 
enables her to 
perceive almost 
at once that the 
feat Henry has 
asked her to ac- 
comphsh IS im- 
possible. With- 
out a moment’s 


V^pid talaJahan hesitation she 


decides to spend the whole of the money on eggs. 
On mquiring their price, she is mformed by the grocer 
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that It IS such that if she got }z eggs less than she 
actually will get for every ys she spends it would be 
raised by zd a dozen By a second rapid calculation 

she finds that the 
eggs cost £j6 5s 
a hundred and 
rightly regarding 
this price as exces- 
sive, she leaves the 
grocer’s and pro- 
ceeds to the post 
office, where she 
finally invests her 
capital in Govern- 
PostOffict ment securities 

which at 5 per cent will yield her in 4 years’ time a 
profit of £zy 13s 4d (Find the amount she started 
with after making a reasonable allowance for tram 
fares and a cup of coffee ) 

Or take science As the day 
draws to a close, Mrs Henry is 
walking in her garden when she 
spies a small, mahgnant face 
protruding from the ground at 
the foot of her favourite lettuce 
plant It IS that of the detested 
slug At once she dashes back, 
first to the tool-shed and next A. small, malignant fact 
to the larder, and quickly returns with a spade and 
a supply of sodium chloride, more widely known. 





Riturns vttb a spadi 
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perhaps, as common salt The foe has disappeared, 
but she has marked his lair and a single thrust of her 
spade brings him to the sur- 
face. He glares horribly at her 
and gnashes his jaws. For a 
moment her courage fails, 
then with a rapid enarclmg 
movement she gets in his rear 
and after one or two prehmin- 
ary feints succeeds in deposit- 
ing some of her ammunition 
on his tail. Convulsions shake 
the slug He thrashes wildly 
about, tearing up the soil for several inches around 
and bubblmg with baffled fury But gradually, as 
the msidious poison reaches his 
brain, his paroxysms grow less 
violent. In a few mmutes all 
is over Mrs Henry’s know- 
ledge of the slug-slaughtermg 
properties of sodium chloride 
has saved her salad 

Thus mathematics and 
science may be considered 
r’S I M to have a definite 

^ ITm ht^nng on a girl’s 

tj LJ ^ subsequent activi- 

AUtj omr ties 'phe same can 

be said, with certam reservations, of geography That 
Hollywood is the capital of the U.S A., that the 
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chief exports of Ireland are sweepstake-tickets and 
Clydesiders, that Canterbury, whence the best Scotch 
mutton so often hails, is not m Kent but m New 
Zealand — these are facts that should be at every 
woman’s finger-tips Even history may be useful 
The girl who leaves school with a really sound 
knowledge of the dates of all the Enghsh sove- 
reigns from Egbert 
onwards and the 
names and ad- 
dresses of the wives 
of Henry VIII, wiU 
at any rate have the 
satisfaction (what- 
ever It may be 
worth) of realizing 
that she can knock 
historical spots off 
many an Oxford 
don, and this may possibly tend to increase her self- 
respect 

French and German, of course, speak for them- 
selves, or should do, if properly taught. 

But what are we to say about English hterature^ 
Reflect Will its study enable you, Angela, to become 
a more effiaent housewife or to command a higher 
salary as a typist and shorthand-writer^ We doubt it 
On the contrary, some portions of it may prove 
positively harmful How often has a girl’s spelling 
been rumed by her reading of Chaucerl How frequently 



Knock historical spots off many 
an Oxford Don 
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have her flirtations with Carlyle merely served to 
deepen her contempt for Enghsh grammarl Has 
Enghsh hterature, then, no valued It has, mdeed, and 
a very great one — the value of absolute uselessness for 
all bread-and-butter purposes It is a means to nothing, 
but )ust an end in itself For this reason alone it stands 
above every other subject of the treadmill, because it 

IS the only one 
that will help you 
to get your eye off 
the eternal mam 
chance and thus 
to save your 
soul So the next 
time some idiot 
raises the usual 

maddemng objec- 
tion, ‘Yes, but 

what’s the good of 
It?’ all you need say is, ‘It’s no good, and that’s 

why I hke it ’ 

Very well Now a word about this httle book One 
of the drawbacks of our hterature is that there is so 
much of It that you cannot hope to study more than 
parts of It in any detail Nevertheless, you want a 
general framework into which to fit your speaal 
authors, otherwise you won’t view them in proper 
perspective This framework we have endeavoured to 
give you. Whether it will help you to pass your school 
certificate examination we do not know, but we can 



SoMt Idiot 
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confidently assert that, like the peach melba, it is, if 
a tnfle flimsy in its upper layers, completely sound in 
the fundamentals. 



I 

EARLY DAYS 



W E caiinot say, Angela, exactly when English 
literature proper began, nor, unfortunately, can 
we predict when, if ever, it will end It is pleasant, 
however, to be able to state with some certainty that 
both the Anaent Britons and the early Anglo-Saxons 



Hmttm or beii^ bmUi 
8 
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were distinctly non-litcrary folk. The Anaent Britons 
spent most of their spare time m eating heavy meals 
and hunting or being hunted by large animals. The 
Anglo-Saxons, after exterminating the Anaent Britons 
with care and thoroughness, settled down in isolated 
village commumties as far away from one another as 
they could, which, considering the kind of people they 
were, was a very natural thing to do. Here they )ust 
stuck to ploughing their farms and beatmg that wives 



Stating tbetr wn/fs hkt smsibh mm 


hke sensible men The only culture they cared for was 
agnculture, as for literature, its name was mud It is 
true that at the time of thar descent on the island 
one wretched high-brow managed to smuggle through 
the customs a poem with the pretty name of Beowulf, 
which has very annoyingly been preserved to us 
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almost entire, but that is really all we have against the 
early Anglo-Saxons 

After a while, though, the progress of civilization 
brought Its inevitable consequences and a certam 
amount of literature crept 
into the country At first 
this was merely Latin, im- 
ported from the Continent 
and (together with cehbacy) 
practised by the monks in 
the seclusion of the clois- 
ter, and It did Lttle harm, 
because nobody else under- 
stood It Indeed, the rest 
of the Anglo-Saxons, realizing that the monks, having 
no wives to beat, must often find time hang rather 
heavily on their 
hands, were quite 
pleased to allow 
them this alterna- 
tive amusement, 
the only stipula- 
tion they made 
was that no one 
on any pretext 
whatever should 
attempt to teach 
tbtm Latin gram- 
mar And then one 
day, suddenly and without the shghtest warmng. 



A man called Caedmon burst tn/o poetry 
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a man called Caedmon burst into 
poetry m the native language 

What was to be done? Well, of 
course, the simplest thing would have 
been to put him quietly away with a 
hatchet, and if only some firm step 
hke this had been taken, much sub- 
sequent suffering might have been 
averted, since it would almost cer- 
tainly have discouraged the output 
of hteraturc. Unluckily, in Caedmon’s 
case the attack of poetry took a 
rehgious form, and the Anglo-Saxons, 
who were a superstitious crowd, let 
him get away with it It was a fatal Volubh Bait 
mistake Before long another fellow started — m prose 
this time — and never stopped till he had perpetrated 



Ktiig Alfrtd btmstlj set a rtff-ttlabit txasuplt 
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over forty works, most of them m Latm, but some m 
Anglo-Saxon This was the voluble Bede Nothmg 
could now stem the rising tide, and towards the end 
the mnth 
century King 
Alfred him- 
self set a re- 
grettable ex- 
ample to all 
and sundry 
by translating 
several Latin yinglo-Saxm Cbmaelt 

books into the vernacular This precoaous mon- 
arch also founded a penodical called the Anglo- 
Saxon Chromcle, which, though it never had more than 
a limited arculation, ran, on and off and in and out, 
for over two hundred years Some time later another 
kmg, Canute the Great Dane, besides encouraging the 
monks to persevere with their Dog Latm, gave native 

writers several 
hearty pats on 
the back, and it 
IS impossible to 
say how far 
things might 
have gone had 
not the country 
been saved by 

_ . , the Norman 

dan mum tatters several hearty pats _ 

at the hack Conquest. This 
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put the lid on Anglo-Saxon literature for good 
and all. And here we may remind schoolgirls and 
students (if the distinction between the two may be 
pardoned) that they can never sufficiently tha^ 
William and his merry men for bringing this period 
of our hterature to a welcome close and thus to some 



This put tbe kd on Aitglo-Sa^on btoratun 


extent defeatmg the nefarious enthusiasm of modern 
examining bodies for setong papers on books which 
have to be studied with a dicuonary 

To illustrate the rugged, unkempt quality of Old 
EngLsh verse, we append a sample taken from the 
Beowulf, Its spot poem 

Him oa ge-giredan 
Geata leode 
Ad on eoroan 
Un-wac-licnc 
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Helm-bc-hongen 
Hilde-bordu 
Beorhtu bymu 
Swa he bena waes. 

If, Angela, you can induce some hundred-per-cent 
he-bass from the back row of your local choir-scrum 
to chant these hnes to you, you 
will at once perceive that Old 
Enghsh poetry is a thing to be 
avoided at all costs by a mce- 
minded girl Though the passage 
IS really quite harmless, yet, pro- 
perly rendered, it sounds hke a 
string of full-blooded curses. 

Noting finally that most Old 
Enghsh hterature is, for pretty 
obvious reasons, anonymous, let us 
without more ado proceed to the 
shghtly bnghter story revealed by 
Plantagenet times 
Of the hundred and thirty-four years after the 
Norman Conquest we shall say very httle — in fact, 
nothing at all This is not because we know nothing 
about them, but because they contain nothing worth 
recording We will therefore jump this period and get 
on at once to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
These we may, if we hke, divide as follows: 

1200-1300 thirteenth century, 

1300-1400 fourteenth century. 
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These divisions are, however, quite unimportant, and 
are inserted merely for the sake of euphony, they 
should be forgotten as soon as possible On the other 
hand, the remamder of the chapter, together with the 
footnotes, should be learnt by heart 

By 31 December, 1200, Old Enghsh, though 
completely outed as a literary medium, had, contrary 
to expectations, swallowed Norman French, but 
during the process had suffered such a severe attack 
of indigestion that its constitution was permanently 
impaired — so much so, in- 
deed, that It became 
changed more or less into 
Enghsh For which we 
may be thankful This 
more-or-less Enghsh is 
now known as Middle 
Enghsh The question 
then arose, which, if any, 
of the various dialects 
that were spoken was to 
he considered standard Enghsh The North, South and 
Midlands had a long scrap about this, but in the end 
the East Midland dialect won because London used 
that particular variety. 

The poetry of the greater part of the period is 
quite devoid of vim and may be dismissed with a 
contemptuous smff The idea was apparently some- 
thing hke this a new language was coming mto 
existence — everybody felt that, though nobody could 



Dtjmijjfd wtfb a tonhmptwus 
smff 
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make out exactly what it 
was. Well, then, it was 
obviously up to somebody 
to get a move on with the 
Muse, unless we wanted to 
take the count from the 
frog-eaters ' across the 
Channel, who had already 
started some pretty quill- 
pushing The result was 
that quite a number of 
worthy sportsmen entered 

Magtnani , ' ‘ 

the ring before they were 
properly tramed — real triers, most of them, but no 
great class 

One of the first to re- 
spond to the call was Mr 
Wace, a 
gentleman, 
curiously 
enough, of 
Norman 
extraction, 
who 

hged with a httle effort 
whimsically called Tie 
Brut and relating in thir- 
ty thousand hnes how 
the British Kmgdom ^ghts trrmt 

‘The Fiench, to called from their habit of derourmg analla 
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had been founded by Brutus, 
which of course it hadn’t, but 
in those days people would 
believe anything on sheep’s 
skin Others followed with 
long poems on romantic 
themes — all about magicians 
and dwarfs (or dwarves) and 
knights errant and dismal dam- 
sels — getting their materials 
very largely from the legends 
connected with King Arthur i 
Several earnest ink-slingers, too, in a hopeless 
attempt to improve the general tone of society, 
slogged away at religious and allegorical compositions 
Two of these should be noticed William Langland 
wrote a thing with the crisp title of The Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman, while John Gower 
in his Confessio Amantis dealt with the seven deadly 
sins, illustrating them with pleasing anecdotes which 



according to some authorities, Arthur King An early British 
caterer who hit on the idea of supplying knights errant with cheap 
meals at a large arcular table This gare rise to the Round Table Club 
Arthur, soon after being elected president and treasurer, disappeared 
and was never seen again, though he is beheved to have subscquentlv 
embarked on the cider trade at a place caUed Avihon, *fair with 
orchard lawns * The R T C then went into liquidaaon The story 
has always appealed strongly to the British public in general anci, 
when it was advertised by the Great Western Railway, to the Comwali 
aiterers in particular. 
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are still chuckled over in the senior common-rooms of 
Oxford. None of these people, however, was in the 



In the Jtmor tcmmtm-nxims of Oxford 


same street with Geoffrey Chaucer, of whom we shall 
speak in our next chapter 


II 
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CHAUCER 



T he story of this great man’s career is full of en- 
couragement for young people of a literary turn 
In the account which follows we have tried by means 
of itahcs to emphasize the points which should par- 
ticularly appeal to intending poets 

Geoffrey Chaucer, the father or, as some prefer to 
think, the uncle of English poetry, was born in London 
before, in, or after the year 1 540, the son of a vintner 
As nothing whatever is known of his babyhood or 
boyhood, we shall not enlarge upon them The first 
certain piece of information that emerges about him is 
that at the age of seventeen he was attached to the 
household of Prince Lionel, a son of Edward III, in 
the capaaty of a page Now these billets were, as a 
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rule, reserved for the 
children of the nobility 
and gentry, and the 
Chaucers were not in 
soaety — quite outside 
the paddock, in fact 
How, then, did his father 
wangle this job for 
Geoffrey? We may well 
ask, but we shall never 
know All that can be 
said IS that Chaucer 
pfere had at one time 
been a government con- 
tractor At any rate, 
there Geoffrey was, and. 
Since he was destined 


to be a good deal mixed up with Royalty, we shall 
at this point insert a few twigs from Edward Ill’s 
family tree 

King Edward III 



Edward, 

Lionel, 

Ghentleman John, 

the Black 

the 

Duke of 

and Tan 

Lizard. 

Lancaster 

Prince 

1 



1 

Richard, 


Henry, the 

the Rabbit 


Half-Butt. 


CHAUCER 


zi 


This will lend an air of vensirmlitude to the narrative, 
and should also serve to clear your 
mind a bit, Angela, always supposing, 
of course, that such a feat is possible. 

The young page got on well at court, 
becoming quite a pet of the Kmg’s and 
making friends with Ghentlcman John 
As a proof of the esteem in which he 
was held it is only necessary to state that 
when, in 1359, he carelessly allowed 
himself to be taken prisoner in France, 

Edward, after thinking it over for a 
year, eventually bought him hack for £i6 
No other English poet has ever been known to 
fetch such a price. Soon afterwards he was created 
an esquire, and granted twenty marks a year as a valet 
From this posmon it was an easy step to gam 
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ambassadorial rank^ and during the next few years 
Geoffrey (if we may still be so familiar) was sent 
on several delicate, and occasionally dubious, errands 
abroad On his return from one of these the 



bought him book for fi(> 


King, realizing that poets need a stimulant, granted 
him a pitcher of wine a day, he also made him Comptroller 
of Wool, Shns and leather m the Port of London 
Under the next monarch, Richard the Rabbit, our hero 
for a short time actually became an M P He was sub- 
sequently appointed Clerk of the Works at Westminster 
and received a fresh pension of £zo and a tun of wine (2,016 
pints) per annum, which m addition to the previous 
pitcher a day must be admitted to be a generous 
allowance. Henry the Half-Butt,* taking his cue from 

^Tlus ton of Gbentleman John bagged the throne after potting 
Richard the Rabbit in one of the bottom pockets of Pontefract Castle. 
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his predecessor, showed 
Geoffrey much favour and 
doubled his pension He 
deaded, however, not to 
increase his hquor ration, 
and so mthe following year 
(1400) the poet died 

As a comptroller of 
wool, skins and leather, 

Chaucer ranks very high 
Though his spelhng was 
always wobbly, he wrote a 
capital school-teacher hand, 
made the neatest of figures, 
and was seldom late at 

the office except on the moriimgs after Saints’ days. 

His poetic fame rests large- 
ly on his skill as a blender, 
which he probably inherit- 
ed from his father Drawing 
the greater part of his 
subject-matter first from 
French and afterwards 
from Itahan springs, he 
succeeded in disguismg 
the mixture with several 
bucketsful of the purest 
Middle Enghsh. This no 
doubt explains why Spenser 
afterwards referred to him 




A pstebir 0/ vtru a day 


brand, with its pleasant sparkle and 
distinctive British bouquet, soon / 

became popular and completely cap- f j i j 

tured the market And now a word ||/ 
about Geoffrey’s master-piece. Tie W ^ 

Canterbury Tales. j 

In those ghastly old ( 

days there were no x^ 3 /Slrhx. 

cheap excursion trains , 

to Blackpool or South- //^ "■itai 

end, and even if there // / V i 

had been it wouldn’t If / ll i 

have been much good, 11 I wy|i|d 

because boarding-houses |J I \\\ \|rr 

and piers and bands 

and bathing had not ^ 

, 1 1 r And a tun of »m 

yet been thought or 

Consequently, pcwhen ople wanted a holiday, they 



just slung a clean smock or two 
and a few sandwiches into a 
knapsack and got across a horse 
and rode off on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of some old saint, thus 
combirung pleasure with duty 
One of the favourite shrines was 
at Canterbury and contained 
the bones of T Becket, a very 
irritating archbishop who had 



CHAUCER 
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been bumped off by four Norman knights about two 
hundred years previously, and had thus acquired an 
extraordinary reputation for holiness The CanUrburj 
Tales are stories in verse supposed to have been told 
by a rather mixed lot of male and female hikers on 
their way from London to Canterbury and back As ori- 
ginally planned these stories would have run to well 
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over a hundred, but the poet did not hvc long enough 
to make his century and was out for a couple of dozen 
or so Ought we to regret this? Frankly, no, Angela. 
Much as we may, with the aid of a glossary, appreaate 
the greatness of Chaucer’s work, keenly as we may 
rehsh his humour, his satire, his inimitable character- 
painting and his kindness in providing publishers with 
non-copyright material, we feel, when we have 
ploughed through the Prologue to Tbe Canterbury 
Tales, that what he has left us is suffiaent Anything 
more would have been m the nature of an anti-chmax. 



m 
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I N the fifteenth century Enghsh poetry went through 
a phase of dry rot, and a good deal of this was 
^ritten We shall not even mention the names of any 
of the poets, they do not deserve it In Scotland, 
apparently, some rather stouter work was done Not 
long ago we came across the foUowmg question in an 
exammation paper' ‘What do you know of the Scottish^ 
Chaucerians^’ The obvious answer, of course, is 
‘Nothing at all,’ and in our opimon this should gam 
full marks But the question continued to haunt us, 
espeaally in hed. Finally we consulted an encyclo- 
pedia and found — who would have thought ip — that 

nius adjective should alwavs be wntten 'Scottish/ not 'Scotch/ 
except when it loipfoves die nouns 'whisky/ 'mutton ' and 'men ' 

»7 
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the best known of the Scottish Chau- 
cers was none other than our old 
friend Jems I, author of a poem 
called the Kingis Quhatr,^ while half a 
lap behind him came Wullie Dunbar, 
a sort of northern poet laureate. So 
that, merely that, was that 

Of English prose writers you need 
remember only two, the rest are 
rehgious William Caxton, besides 
translating some French works, 
stands confessed as our first printer. 
But It would be unfair to blame him overmuch, be- 
cause printing had already 
broken out in Germany, 
and probably nothing 
could have saved us from 
catching it Sir Thomas 
More wrote in Latin 
a smart satire* entitled 

^Though only one ‘h’ occurs here, 
every letter is really aspirated in 
this word, which should be pro- 
nounced *hqhuhahihr * The prodi- 
gality of the Scots in the matter of 
aspirates is supposed by some 
authoriues to account tor the 
strong gales which so often rage 
north of the Tweed This King 
Jems {angltct James) was for a long 
time a prisoner in England, and the poem is all about a lady whom he 
met in a garden there He afterwaids married her and died young 
•Poetry or prose written with the object of making somebody feel a 
pretty small potato Not to be confused with ‘satyr’, a sort of he-goat 
skipping about in a wood on its hind legs with nothing on. 



Stands conftjsed as our first printer 
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Utopia, which was afterwards translated into Enghsh 
As a prose writer he might have gone far, or at least 
farther than he did, but having been worsted by 
Henry VIII in a pohtical argu- 
ment, in the course of which 
be completely lost his head, he 
abandoned the pursuit of letters 
On the whole, however, there 
are no hterary people who 
would interest you very much, 

Angela, between the time of 
Chaucer and the Ehzabethan 
Age, so we shall devote the re- 
mainder of this chapter to the 
discussion of one or two general 
topics which must sooner or later engage the atten- 
tion of every earnest schoolgirl These are the Lyric, 
the Ballad, the Early Drama, and the Renaissance 
The Lyric is — well, when you have subtracted the 
epic and dramatic elements from the sum-total of 
poetry, it’s most of what you get left, if you follow us 
At any rate, Herrick’s Gather ye Rosebuds (have you 
heard that one^) is a lyric, and so is Tip-toe through the 
Tulips The lyric is very ancient, so ancient, indeed, 
that the earhest known specimens are to-day quite 
mossy, but it was durmg the period we are now 
studying that it first began to crop up in large quanti- 
ties, and )ust before the Elizabethan Age the whole of 
England and even some parts of Scotland became 
covered with a dense growth of this kind of poetry 
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So there it is, Angela, and as we can’t get away from 
it. we’ve got to put it in our pipes* and smoke it 

The Ballad is a sort of 
young epic gone wrong, 
that IS to say, if its length 
and breadth and style 
and metre and subject- 
matter had all been quite 
different it might, with 
luck, have been an epic, 
but, as It IS, It is only a 
ballad Read Oar#. 
This form of poetry be- 
gan to be committed m 
writing in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, 
but for goodness knows how long before that 
people had been in the 
habit of bandying bal- 
lads about from mouth 
to mouth m a careless. 

Ignorant way without 
ever realizing what they 
were, and since a great 
many of these early ones 
never got on to parch- 
ment, they have mera- 
fuUy been lost. Then a gu tnaJu and bat-boxu 

‘Avoid agatettsi u you would ■ iplit infinitiTe Pipes ite fat less 
Injunous for giils soil at school 




Baadrint ballads about from mouth 
to mouib 
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little later the Elizabethan drama came along, and every- 
body got so keen on this that they felt fed up with bal- 
lads and just dumped those they had by them mto old 
trunks and hat-boxes and shoved them away under their 
beds or into a corner of the garage pending the discovery 
of Bntain by America In fact, the ballad was buried.* 



The Early Drama is an enormous subject and we 
should like to leave it out, but honour forbids. We 
will, however, say as httlc about it as possible The 
drama proper, which came into action in the middle 

^And need never have been exhumed if it hadn’t been for the 
exasperating interference of an antiquanan poke-nose of the eighteenth 
century This man (who you may surprised to hear was a bishop) 
happened one day to notice a hdy fnend taking some suspicious^ 
looking sheets of parchment out of a worm-eaten chest in order to use 
them, very nghtly and properly, as jam-pot covers In his episcopal 
way he instantly commandeer^ them and found that they were 
covered aU over with old ballads These he copied our and published. 
and all the highbrows said that he had unearthed one of the glories of 
English literature Thus through an unlucky accident yet another item 
was added to exammation syllabuses Sunt lammae rerum You do 
take Latin, don't you? If not, never mind, it's of no consequence. 
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of the sixteenth century, had several rude predecessors. 
The very earhest and rudest of these were the M»m- 
mtngs, performed at seasons such as Easter and 
Christmas, when people felt strong and jolly, they 
were something like dumb charades with the guessmg 
part omitted Then came the Mystery Flay, the repre- 
sentation of some scriptural scene hke Jonah m the 



l^ioM Ignoring Darnel 


Whale or the Lions ignoring Darnel This was accom- 
panied by the Miracle Flay, giving episodes from the 
lives of the Saints, and as many of these had been 
first-class magicians and conjurers, now and then you 
got a real thriller Mystery and Miracle Plays were 
encouraged by the clergy, who said, very truly, that 
they were every bit as good as Sunday Schools and 
far more entertaining The next development, the 
Morality, was generally quite a dull alfair in which the 
characters were merely abstract qualities — Conceit, 
Greedmess, Mercy, etc , but sometimes they were 
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made fairly amusing by a sort of clown called the Vice, 
who used to tease the Devil by p ullin g his tail and 
doing other unpleasant 
things to him.‘ Finally 
we get the Interlude. This 
depicted real people 
hke Mr Bones the But- 
cher and Mrs Bun the 
Baker’s Wife, and was 
often very humorous, 
though hardly the kind 
of show that a mce 
modern daddy would >l>‘ Dn^l b pMng b,s to.! 

take his family to see Let us leave it at that. 

The Renaissance, or revival of classical learning (with 
comphcations) — another colossal topic, but we will do 
our best to give you some idea of it, starting ab ovo and 




endeavouring to put 
the whole thing in an 
egg-shell 

A long, long time 
ago, when bears were 
still biung the An- 
cient Britons, the 
Greeks and Romans 
hved in a state of 
extreme culture, hav- 
ing three or four 
hot baths a day and 


’Always be kind to anunals, Angela A» you a Girl Guide’ 
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composing the cleverest works m poetry and prose. 
We cannot go into details here, but your brother 
Richard will assure you, on the authority of one 
who has already spent two years m the classical 
lower fifth, that Xenophon knew more about para- 
sangs than any modern historian, and that for sheer 
staying-power the poet Virgil stands in a class by 
himself Then, fairly early ad, a lot of barbarian 
invaders crumpled up the Roman Empire These 



hipej tn a statt of fxtremt ndtun 


people — Huns, Franks, Vandals and Goths (both Visi- 
and Ostto-) — were so ignorant that they could not 
even write their names and had to receipt their bills 
with ax We should therefore hardly expect them to 
care much for the culture of Greece and Rome Nor 
did they On the contrary, they gave it a complete miss 
for some hundreds of years This period is known as 
the Dark Ages on account of the obscure complexions 
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of the Barbarians, who, unlike the Romans, never took 
a bath unless they fell into a river After centuries of 



A lot of barbarian imaJtrj erumpltd up tbt Roman Empirt 


scrapping about all over Europe, however, the in- 
vaders gradually settled down, till at last they dis- 
covered one day, to their surprise, that they had turned 
into Frenchmen, Germans, Spamards, etc 

Meanwhile the 
monks had gone 
on all this time 
writing Latm 
prose and study- 
mg Aristotle' 
and Cicero* and 

*A Greek gentleman Unless th^ fell into a river 

who wrote a lot of 

books in little )erks and had been on both the classical and the 
tnodem side at school 

*A Roman orator with a terrific flow of language and, according to 
Shakespeare, a face like a stoat 
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This modi th$m ftti raibir st^nor 


the Surly Fathers, ^ 
and as they seemed, 
oddly enough, to get 
a good deal of quiet 
fun out of these 
authors, in the end 
the non-monks began 
to think that perhaps, 
after all, there might 
be something in them. 
So they asked the 
monks to teach them 
Greek and Latm Well, the monks were not frightfully 
keen on other people getting to know the 
things they knew, because so far they had 
been the only ones who knew anything at 
all and this made them feel rather superior 
So they advised them to let well alone 
But alas! it was no good, and from the 
fourteenth century onwards we are faced 
by the revival of classical learmng, which, 
beginning in Italy with a very earnest poet 
called Dante,* spread across the Alps 
and eventually reached the British Isles 
m the time of the Tudors (1485 to I" with a 

, A 1 \ wnr earnest poe 

1605, Angela) tailed Daiite 



^Old bishops, etc , who composed religious tracts and started the 
SPCK 

^Pronounced as two syllables This man fell in loye with a girl 
called Beatnce, but was too shy to mention it to ^r, so she marmd 
another fellow Dante then went to Hell and brought back an 
tnteresting account of the people be met there. 


IV 

THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 



W HAT with printing and the Renaissance and the 
increase of Henry VIII’s legs* and Mary Tudor’s 
fondness for cooking Protestants, a distinct spirit of 
unrest invaded England during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and this was reflected in literature, 
espeaaUy in the lyric. Anybody, of course, can write a 
lyric — we have ourselves, often, but not everybody 
can do it with the preasion and snap that arc the 
hall-mark of genuine poetry. As in boxing and fenang, 

^In ti2t, not in number They eventually became bke bolsters and 
Diade hum very irntabic, and of course be had always been the sort of 
taan who woi^ as soon cut your bead off as look at you, any day — m 
fact, sooner 
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much depends on the proper management of the feet. 
Poets now began to make a serious study of this and 
good results were obtamed The sonnet was imported 
from Italy by the firm of Surrey 
and Wyat This was a httle poem 
of fourteen pentameter' hncs, 
rhyming abbaabba and go as you 
please in the last six It caught 
on at once, and since its first 
appearance in this country nearly 
all the poets of the last four hundred years have 
exuded a few speamens of it, and some quite a number 
Shakespeare, of whom we shall speak in our next 
chapter, wrote 134 sonnets in a rather 
different form, consisting of three inde- 
pendently rhyming stanzas of four hnes 
each, followed by a rhyming couplet, he 
was always a bit different from 
other people and hked to make 
up his own rules as he went 
along Blank verse, or non- 
rhyming te-tum te-tum te-tum 
te-tum te-tums, was also m- 
vented at this time 

We are now, Angela, about 
to plunge into a period which 
has been aptly termed ‘the Gold- 
en Age of Enghsh Literature,’ Imporudfnm Ualj 

and in order to understand it you must try to absorb 
•Five feet, te-tum te-tum te-tum te-tum te-tum. 
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into your system some definite ideas of what England 
was like under good Queen Bess 

Geographically, it closely resembled, both m size 
and shape, our land of to-day, but the weather, owing 



Haultd off 


to the strong government of the Tudors, was much 
better, with a well-marked distinction between summer 
and winter Socially and pohtically, however, it was 
another world For one thing, as the population was 
much smaller than at present, you could walk freely 
about without being pushed off the island into the sea, 
hence the phrase, ‘the spacious times of great Ehza- 
beth ’ Life, too, was far jolher In the previous reign, 
if one of Queen Mary’s spies* happened to overhear 

‘Usually Jesuits and very hard to spot, because they disguised 
themselves in such ingenious ways — as tram-conductors or old 
women, or even (the smaller ones) boy scouts 
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you remark that the Pope was a wash-out or Phihp of 
Spain a footler, you had been hable to be hauled off 
and grilled as a steak without being given time even 
to kiss the children good-bye, and this had made 
everybody feel very uncomfortable But the new queen 
didn’t care a hoot about Phihp or the Pope, and if she 
wanted to execute people for anything, merely had 
them hanged, drawn and quartered, which was less 
hngering, because, unless you were a person of 
exceptional vitahty, you never felt much of the last 
two Items, so everybody breathed again At length Eng- 
land really was Merrie England There was no income 
tax, politiaans were few, and the best cuts of meat cost 
only a penny a pound Thus the populace became very 



Vtry lfgbUom$ 


hghtsome, and when they were not devouring fat 
capons and huge slabs of underdone beef and drinking 
beer out of stiver mugs, they were generally shouting 
‘God saveQueenBess’ or danang on theirvlUage greens. 

Elizabeth was the idol of her subjects, many of 
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whom were her personal friends, for she was always 
dashmg about the country and never passed a pub 
without dropping in and asking some- 
one to stand her a drink, which 
naturally endeared her to all Her 
court in London, then as now the 
metropohs, was a splendid affair, with 
hot meals served at all hours and 
picnics and dances and dressing up, 
and a big Yule-log fire in the 
drawing-room every 25 th of Decem- 
ber Best of all, Parhament gave noth- 
ing hke the trouble it does now If Af P, 

any pie-faced M P tried to pass an act to stop 
Sunday archery or the sale of chocolates after eight 
o’clock, Ehzabeth just sent for him and — well, 
no more was heard about it Thus England was 
effiaently governed, well fed and contented, and as 
time rolled on and Ehzabeth became year by year more 
and more of a virgin queen, her language at last grew 
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to simply awful that her subjects’ affection for her 
deepened into positive adoration 

Meanwhile beneath this fair exterior the Renaissance 
was doing its deadly work Everywhere the storm was 
brewing At the gay London court, in the country 
houses of the nobility, even at Oxford and Cambridge, 
httle groups of people were 
busily studying the classics 
with one hand and writing 
poetry and prose with the 
other The greatest of the 
non - dramatic poets was 
Edmund Spenser, who had 
a government job m 
Ireland Here he planned a long allegorical poem 
called the Faerie Queene, but after getung about half- 
way through, he dropped it For this we must partly 
thank the native Irish, who were more wide-awake 
than the English Discovering what Spenser was doing 
in the privacy of his spare bedroom, they promptly set 
his house on fire and forced him to leave the country 
He was never the same man again, poor fellow But 
in any case the Faerie Queene had already got into such 
a muddle with everyone being someone else and no 
one, not even the poet himself, being sure who was 
really who, or why, that it is doubtful if he could 
have gone on much farther with it What we have of 
it, though, IS very beautiful, with its old-world at- 
mosphere and language which are like nothing on 
earth. 



Siudytng th* elAtnes wtth ont 
band wnting poetry and 
prose With the other 
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Lync poetry now began to be poured out by all 
sorts of people too numerous to be mentioned here 
by name, and there was a flood 
of translations of the classics — 

Horner,^ Virgil, Ovid, etc These 
were all very well in their way, 
and, indeed, a boon to boys, but 
the snag about them was that 
they supplied models for original 
composition Another form of ht- 
erature which appeared was the 
essay, populati2ed by Franas 

Bacon Here the author, who was „ jji . 

a saence specialist, was going off 

his proper beat, he wrote his essays )ust to amuse 

himself — unless, of course, it was sheer devilment, 

as It may well have been, for Bacon was not a mce 

man 

All this activity, however, hardly amounted to a 
row of beans when compared with the spate of Poetic 
Drama which swept over the country So far, prac- 
tically no real plays had been written, that is, tragedies 
and comedies divided into formal acts and scenes A 
tragedy is a play in which Fate has the hero by the 
short hairs from the very start He may be quite a 
decent fellow, but he never has a real chance and 



iBy Chapman, a prominent sportsman of the period, but not, as is 
often supposed, a cncketer He seems to have bran a ’Varsity towing 
coach and, hke most of his kind, not averse to caUrng a spade a spade, 
we note that it was bis custom to ‘speak out loud and bold.' 
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always dies m the last act, generally because he has 
shpped a knife into somebody with fatal results, or, less 
frequently, because he is under a curse In the former 
case he obviously can’t be al- 
lowed to survive, since it is 
impossible to overlook shps 
of this kind, while in the latter 
a good hefty curse (espeaally 
a family one) is simply bound 
to come true, or what would 
be the use of it? In a comedy, 
on the other hand, the hero 

never becomes cold meat What- 
Not a nut mm , 

ever may happen to anyone 

else, being Fortune’s blue-eyed boy, he's all right 

and with or without care invariably finishes this 

side up. 

The first English dramatists, being up to their 
necks in the Renaissance, naturally set out to copy 



the Classics From the anaents 
they inherited a very hamper- 
ing set of rules for playwrights. 
The Dramatic Umties, as they 
were called, were only three in 
number, but they got you at 
every turn. 

(i) The Unity of Time 
said that as Einstein had not 
yet been born and might 



possibly still be averted, it could only be one 
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tune at once, and the best brand was G.M.T. correc- 
ted to sea-level, all others, including summer time 
and )az2, to be strictly barred 

(2) The Umty of Place said that for the same 
reason, except when parts were taken by profes- 
sional acrobats, no character was to be regarded 
as being in more than one place at one and the same 
time 

(3) The Unity of Action said that on the same 
stage and on the same side 
of It, one play, and only 
one, could be acted simul- 
taneously with Itself 
These moth-eaten restrictions, 

of course, could never be tol- 
erated for long in a free coun- 
try, and they were soon thrown 
overboard, espeaally by Shakes- 
peare 

The drama proper started 
just before Elizabeth came to 
the throne, but it is not till 
we reach the Umvcrsity Wits (so called because most 
of them had succeeded m passmg Responsions or 
the Little Go) that we find it m full swing. The 
names of these young fellows — Kyd, Peek, Green, 
Lodge, Nash — still ring across the centuries like 
music in our ears, but the only thing you need re- 
member about them, Angela, is that they were chiefly 
remarkable for the extreme rapidity of their careers. 



Forftm/x boy 
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of which the less said the better At their head 
stood Christopher Marlowe, the worst of the lot 
and a really first-class dramatist if it hadn’t been 
for Shakespeare Which brings us at last to a super 
poet who deserves a chapter to himself 



V 

SHAKESPEARE 



W ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, desuned to be the 
greatest dramatist of the solar system, occurred 
at Stratford-on-Avon (Warwickshire) in the year 1 5 64, 
soon after Francis Bacon, the well-known saentist, 
essayist and cartographer Of William’s boyhood much 
of the little that has been gathered is probably wrong, 
and the same may be said of his later history. It is 
almost certain, though, that for some years, when not 
otherwise engaged, he attended the local school, and 
that before the age of seventeen he had acquired a 
knowledge of the Greek alphabet and a faality, sull 
common among our more precocious youth, m read- 
mg Ovid with a crib or, when opportumty olfered, 
the crib without Ovid Merc bookish learmng, how- 
ever, formed but a small part of his educauon He was 
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always drinking in something, even if it was only the 
gmger-beer behind the counter when his father (the 
Selfndge of Stratford) was out of the shop, and what- 
ever he picked up — a green apple, 
maybe, or a slab of chewing-gum or 
a packet of Woodbmes — we may be 
quite sure he retained All these 
things became part and parcel of his 
very being, and the experience of hfe 
which he gamed doubtless accounts 
largely for the sympathetic under- 
DnKJkiKf M standmg he afterwards showed of 
Mmitbiiit jjjg many ills that flesh is heir to. 
While yet in his ’teens, William ran across Anne 
Hathaway and immediately succumbed to her charms 
She was considerably his semor, and )ust what it was 
in her that attracted him he 
could never satisfactorily ex- 
plain even to himself. Pro- 
bably, hke most poets, he was 
very suscepuble In any case, | 
she aimexed him and they 
became engaged After a 
time Miss Hathaway sug- 
gested a weddmg William j 
was rather taken aback It 
was aU very well for Anne— 
she was six-and-twcnty, but 

was he, at eighteen, really to be tied up hke this? 
'To be or not to be,’ he muttered, ‘that is the question.’ 
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Finally, unwilbng to disappoint the lady, he hit on a 
compromise. He underwent the ceremony, but soon 
afterwards escaped by the early-morning wagon to 
London, leaving Anne a grass-widow in the Midlands. 

Arrived in the metropolis, he made instinctively for 
the stage At first the only r6le he could secure was the 
comparatively insigmficant one of holding the horses* 
parked by playgoers near the 
theatre, but after a time pro- 
motion came, and he began to 
take more important parts, 
such as an alarum, an excur- 
sion, or a stifled cry without. 

Thence onwards his advance 
was rapid, and in a few years 
his ability as an actor was 
recognized by all 

Meanwhile he had started 
also as a dramatist With 
the aid of a pair of sassors 
(probably Arme’s), a paste- 
pot and a second-hand typewriter,* he set to work 
patching up old plays and altering those written by 



AJUrwards $scapfd 


^Yet even this he enjoved, and there is reason to believe that he 
afterwards looked back with something like regret to the struggles of 
those early days *A horse, a horse!’ be exclaims in Ktcbard ili, 'my 
kingdom tor a horse!* 

*Hc could almost certainly also use a pen, but no letter written by 
him has survived, and cKily one written to him This was from a Mr 
R Qumey, asking for a loan of Ao What Shakespeare’s reply was we 
cannot say, but since he presented bis daughter Jumtb to Quincy's son 
at a wife, it looks as if he may possibly have preferred giving 
outright to lending Many generous people do 
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his contemporaries Here his success made his fellow- 
playwrights jealous of ‘this bird, Shakescene,’ as one 
of them wittily called him But Wilham did not care 
He went on to compose original plays of his own, 



Holdtng tbe borsts 


borrowing any plot that took his fancy and tapping on 
his faithful typewriter the deepest springs of human 
tears and laughter. And before long he had out- 
distanced all his rivals and made enough money to 
retire on, which he immediately did The closing years 
of his hfe were spent m his nauve town, where he 
mvested so much of his capital m house property that 
by the time of his death m 1616 he was beloved and 
respected by all This early retirement of Shakespeare’s 
IS possibly the strongest pomt m his favour, he knew 


SHAKESPEARE H 

when to stop. Even so, many modern schoolboys and 
schoolgirls arc inclined to think that he went too far, 
some, mdeed, blammg him for ever having begun 
But Britons as a whole are proud of their great poet- 
dramatist, and there are few of the more cultured of 
them who have not read his name on the back of the 
handsome volume (half-calf, a wedding present from 
cousin Ethel) which stands in the parlour bookshelf 
between Mrs Beeton’s Cookery and Three Hundred and 
One Things a Bright Girl can do 

And now, Angela, we have to ask ourselves, what 
is the secret of Shakespeare’s success^ Why do his 
early editions command a higher price than those of 



Tapping on bts fastbful typiwrtttr 


Mr H. G Wells or Miss Edith Sitwell? Why have 
such masses of frightful notes been appended to every 
line he has written? Why after joo years is he still the 
idol of the Oxford and Cambridge and other School 
Examination Boards? And why, oh, why are his plays 
so unflaggmgly acted m school halls and gymnasiums? 
Several answers suggest themselves. 
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(i) Shakespeare was the first Englishman to make 
the drama pay. This no doubt in great measure 
explains the admiration with which his fellow- 
countrymen and actor-managers have always 
regarded him 



Tbt idol of tbi Oxford and Cambridgo 
School Examination Board 


(2) Writing at a period when the English language 
was far less copious than it is to-day, Shakespeare 
nevertheless contrived to use 1 5 ,000 different words 
(excluding proper names, which, of course, do not 
count), or about five times as many as are employed 
by a modern stockbroker Hence the reverence m 
which he is held by (a) the Stock Exchange, always 
a leader of hterary opinion, and (b) literary weevils 
who misspend their time m butrowmg after 
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obsolete words and phrases which are better dead 
and buried. 

(5) Shakespeare’s humour possesses certain basic 
properties which are essentially British Surface 
fashions in humour are ever changing, nothing more 
rapidly, but in its heart of hearts the British Public 
stiU enjoys a good downright unblushing pun or 
the sight of a fat man sitting suddenly on the floor 



A fat man sitting suddenly on thi floor 


when someone has jerked his chair from behmd 
him. 

(4) Schools act Shakespeare’s plays in preference 
to others for the following good reasons — 

(a) Neatly all educauonal cstabhshments possess 
copies of them 

{b) The Head of the English Department has 
usually read several of these 
(<■) Members of the staff have had to take part in 
Shakespeare’s plays themselves when at school. 
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and what was sauce for the geese is sauce fot 
the goshngs 

(J) Parents and school governors enjoy thinking 
they enjoy Shakespearian plays 
(i) The pupils can’t help themselves 
(/) No fees are due to agents. 



In iie pearlom booksbt^ 
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THE AGE OF MILTON 



E ven before Shakespeare’s retirement play- 
wnting had begun to wobble People hke Ben 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher still kept on at it, 
but of course they quite understood that they were 
not in the same swim as the Swan of Avon and knew 
they had httle chance of bemg set m any future 
examinations except those for the most advanced 
students on Authors of the Second Magmtude, so 
perhaps this made them rather despondent and they 
didn’t try as hard as they might have done At any 
rate, the drama was already m a pretty bad way when 
a cold douche of Puntamsm suddenly descended upon 
It with both feet ^ The chief thing about the Puritans 

^An example of mixed metaphor, Angela, a figure of speech to be 
carefully ayoided by all examination candidates 

)) 
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was their noses, which they 
used extensively for looking 
down and singing psalms 
through * Realizing that all 
the Enghsh people except 
themselves, and even a few of 
the Scots, had grown very 
Lght-hearted and wicked, and 
suspecting that the stage was largely to blame for 
this desperate state of affairs, they now gathered 
round the theatres and looked so hard down their 





Didn't (OTM a bit 


noses at them that by degrees they managed to 
get them all shut up 

So much for the drama, poor thing In checking 

^Another warning Except in cases of 6ie» act of God, or other 
sudden emergency, never use a preposmon in this way to finish a 
sentence up with 
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other forms of literature the Puritans were less success- 
ful. Lyric poetry continued to flourish In this field 
Robert Herrick, George Herbert, Richard Lovelace 
and several other bright souls composed some per- 
fectly charming verses and didn’t care a bit for the 
Puritans’ noses 

Much more prose began to be written, often, we 



Tbi King and bu crowd 


regret to say, of a very fierce character The reason for 
this was that during the reign of Charles I the country 
gradually lined up m two sides for one of those good 
hearty internal scraps which the Enghsh used to find 
so refreshing when unable to get a fixture with a 
foreign foe One goal was defended by the King and 
his crowd, who announced that the members of parha- 
ment were just a lot of htde boys with round heads 
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and the Puritans old women with no manners. At the 
opposite (gasworks) end the M P ’s maintained that, 
whatever the shape of their heads, they were grown- 
ups and expected to be treated as such, while the 



T4« MP’t 


Puritans said Charles was talking through his hat about 
old women, and at any rate they had won more 
senpture prizes than anybody else, and who was 
Wilham Laud,* anyhow^ From the beginning of the 

^He wft& Archbuhop of Canterbury and» being keen on purifying 
the Churchy suggested that congregations should wipe their boots 
before entering loz the Sunday service He also begged the ladies of 
Scotland not to confuse officiating clergy by throwing milking-stools 
at their heads His firm stand on these and similar points of ecclesiastical 
etiquette was naturally resented by many lovers of freedom During 
the early stages of thereat struggle he played a forceful, if occasion- 
allv foul, game for Charles at outside divine-neht, but soon after 
hau-dme was laid out by a serious injury to his nedt 
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contest both sides kept wnting a lot of prose pam- 
phlets to convince (i) themselves, (2) the spectators 
that they were all right and everybody who disagreed 
with them was all wrong This, Angela, is known as 
controversial htcrature. Shortly before the end of a 
most enjoyable game, Ohver Cromwell, though he 
had been captain of the Parhament side, got himself 



appomted referee and showed his complete impartial- 
ity by (i) beheading Charles for foul play, (2) suspend- 
mg all the M P ’s for being off-side, and (3) makmg 
himself Tramer for hfe. 

There were, however, at this penod a few writers 
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who, wishing to hve as long as possible without being 
executed or having theit eats bobbed by either party, 
chose topics to which nobody could object One of 
these was Sir Thomas Browne, who lived to be 
seventy-seven and wrote amongst other things a book 
on old urns, and another, laaak Walton, author of Tit 



Compleat Angler Everyone hked this so much that Mr. 
Walton, though an ironmonger and a bait-fisher, was 
allowed to go on hving to the age of ninety But of 
course the greatest writer of the seventeenth century, 
both in verse and prose, was Mdton 

John Milton, remarkable for his large mouth and 
movable ears, ‘ was born in 1608 in London, the son of 
a scrivener * After being educated at St Paul’s School 
and Cambridge, he settled down to a course of real 

‘‘O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies.’ says Tennyson, re- 
ferring to Milton ‘Phoebus replied and touched my tremblmg eats,’ 
says Milton, referring to himself 

•The idea that Milton senior was the inventor of a popular mouth- 
wash 18 erroneous We have no documentary evidence for aasummg 
that any member of the family was even m the habit of using a 
tooth-brush 
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study at Horton (Bucks) and by the age of thirty was 
perfectly at home in French, Itahan, Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew and Syriac At Latin especially he was so good 
that when he wasn’t thinking he often caught himself 
actually thinking in it, if you understand us, Angela. 
Durmg these years he wrote a few poems of a pleasing 
nature Two of them, U Allegro (or The Cheerful Idtot) 
and II Penseroso (or The Mormng After), probably reveal 
to us Milton himself m different moods They are 
much admired for the lofty beauty of their style and 
their many classical allusions, which you must look up 
in your brother Richard’s dictionary The same may be 
said of hyctdas, a lament for a friend of the poet’s who 
missed the plank one mght in attempting to board the 
Irish mail boat, at least, it starts and finishes as a 
lament or elegy, but in the middle Milton switches off 
the main theme to give the Enghsh bishops a nasty 



Nnvr Ukid fbfs$ btsbops 

stab. For some reason or other he never hked these 
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bishops, and after reading Lyctdas few of them liked 
him. 

In 1638 the young poet went to Italy, where he met 
the astronomer Gahleo, and learnt to his surprise that 
the earth revolved round the sun and not the sun 
round the earth, as he had previously imagined This 
discovery merely served to increase his contempt for 
the English prelates, who believed that the whole 
umvcrse revolved round the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and on his return home he at once began to put 
in some stout work in the back row of the Puritan and 
Parliamentary scrum. Here he sloshed the other side 



Somt stout work 


m a senes of magmficent pamphlets which established 
his reputation as a fearless wmg forward, and when 
the whistle blew at the end of the game he was roped 
m by Oliver Cromwell to write his I-atm letters to 
foreign governments The result of all this was that 
for a period of close on twenty years, when at the very 
height of his powers, Milton reframed almost entirely 
ftom verse-wnting A solemn thought, Angela. Let us 
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pause for a moment of silent thanksgiving for all out 
mcraes. 

Just before the Restoration, Milton had deadcd to 
return to poetry and give the Enghsh language a 
first-class epic, and shortly after it he set to work in 
earnest at this task The difficulty, as he himself com- 
plained, was to find a subject worthy of his muse. King 



A moment of stlent tbanksgnnni 


Arthur rather attracted him, but on examimng that 
monarch’s record he apparently thought it wasn’t good 
enough Most of the stars of classical anuqmty had 
already been written up by other poets There seemed 
to be nothing left Finally he struck out an entirely 
novel hne by selecting Satan as his hero, with first 
Hell and afterwards, by way of contrast, the Garden of 
Eden as the scene of the story On the advice of a 
friend (who ought to have known better) he composed 
a sequel to Paradise Lost, as he called this great poem. 
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but in Paradise Kegamed he failed to reproduce his 
previous form His last effort was a drama on classical 
hnes entitled Samson Agomstes, which would probably 
have made a deaded hit if it had been written 2,000 
years earlier. 

Poor old Miltonl One feels sorry for him He had 
three wives and no sense of humour but he was 
a fighter from start to fimsh, and when he wrote his 
masterpiece he was stone-blmd Grit, Angela — what? 

* Which IS cause and which eflect here ? We cannot say. 
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THE CLASSICAL AGE 

(1660-1750) 



I N order, Angela, to explain to you the change 
which now comes over English literature, it will be 
necessary to cough up a httle more history 

In the year 1660, Prince Charles, who had been in 
exile up an oak tree on the Continent ever since the 
fatal battle of Worcester (1651), thought it would be 
nice to have a change Gazing at England through his 
telescope, he perceived that Cromwell was dead and 
that the people had got sick of the Puritans’ noses and 
Sunday closmg and the metrical version of the psalms 
and nothing to do on Saturday afternoons except take 
the dog for a walk So he sent them a cable (reply 
prepaid) saying ‘What about it^’ and when they wired 

F 
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back ‘What about what?’ he sent another, ‘About me 
being king letter follows ’ Soon after a letter came in 
which he said that if they would put him on the throne 
and give him plenty of pocket-money, he would stick 
to Magna Carta hke glue and encourage the Puritans 
to emigrate to America and make things jolly again 



all round, and as far as his father’s execution was con- 
cerned It was quite all right and everybody was for- 
given The English people thought this sounded fair 
enough, though they didn’t altogether hke the bit 
about pocket-money Finally they instructed their 
lawyer to write and say that he could come back and 
they would settle the question of his weekly allowance 
later 

The new reign started well, and as Charles was a 
most gay, affable and jocular king, the people said 
‘What price Ohver Cromwell now^’ Which shows 
how ungrateful they were, because Cromwell had 
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really done a lot for the country and it wasn’t his fault 
that he had a wart on his nose which got in the way 
of his seeing a )oke Unfortunately, Charles soon 
proved almost foo gay He had brought back with him 
several foreign ideas and habits, such as Sunday bridge, 
champagne at tea, playing hide-and-seek all over the 
palace in your pyjamas and never going to bed before 
half-past eleven or even later In fact, the court became 
decidedly French and wicked The result was that its 
influence on literature and the stage was bad 

The theatres had been reopened and two comic 



Tbt mw rtign started well 


dramatists, Wilham Congreve and Wilham Wycherley, 
were writing plays over which we need not hnger 
You are not hkely to read them, Angela Let us pass 
them by with averted eyes. 

Poetry began to copy French and classical models. 
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espeaally Latin ones Now the old Romans, grand 
fellows m their way, had been first-class lawyers and 
road-makers, but as poets they mostly failed to rmg 
the bell. Genuine poetry, if you understand us, Angela, 
IS a matter of urge and inspiration, it sweeps over you 



Lit us pass them by with avtrted tyes 


in a sort of wave, nil you feel you’ve simply got to 
throw it off your chest or burst In other words, a real 
poet writes poetry to save his life But writing poetry 
m Latin was more like fitting together the pieces of a 
)ig-saw puzzle than anythmg else The consequence 
was that though the Romans composed some very neat 
and pohshed verses, they seldom achieved the authen- 
tic gush The kind of poetry (if it can be called such) 
that they were best at was the satirical, which doesn’t 
require mspiration so much as a faculty for making 
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smart, biting remarks in verse 
about things and people you 
don’t like The French at this 
time rather resembled the Ro- 
mans in some ways, and 
though It was easier for them 
to turn out poetry, because, 
after all, they were not both- 
ered with longs and shorts, 
they had got into a very 
mechanical way of writing it 
Owing to these influences 
and to the cymeal tone of 
the court, we find the Eng- 
lish Muse during the Classical Age striking a bad 
patch, she becomes affected and artificial, and when 
she IS not indulging m satire mistakes prettiness 



First-dass lawyers 
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for beauty and gives us platitudes m place of 
passion. 

The two most important poets of the period were 
J Dryden (1631-1700) and A Pope (1688-1744), who 
between them kept the ball rolhng for the thick end 
of a century Neither was perhaps what one could 



strictly call a lovable man, but they were both very 
clever and horribly industrious Dryden composed 
some rather boring plays, but his real forte was satire, 
and the same may be said of Pope, who made people 
positively curl up with the things he wrote about them, 
and he always put them in such an inevitable sort of 
way that it was impossible to forget them His most 
brilhant effort, though, was The Rape of the Tack, a httle 
burlesque epic about a hysterical soaety damsel who 
objected to being shingled by an amateur hair-dresser 
at a picnic 
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At this time most of the upper classes in London 
used to congregate in coffee-houses (coffee being con- 
sidered rather a smart drink), and the authors and 
poets had one or two of their own where they tore- 
gathered and enjoyed literary heart-to-hearts about the 
ancient Romans and the dramatic umues and the 
heroic couplet' and other merry topics of the kmd 



Madt ptoph positively curl up 


At these meetings Dryden was looked up to as a great 
authority, and what he said went 

More noteworthy than the poetry is the prose of 
this period, which is marked by the rise of the essay 
and the periodical press News sheets had first ap- 
peared during the Civil War, when both sides issued 
frequent bulletins stating that they had as good as won 


metre which now became fashionable, consisting of a pair of 
rhyming pentameters Each of these couplets formed a separate 
water-tight compartment and as neatly into the poem as a 

coal-truck into a goods train 
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and advising everybody to join them before it was too 
late Various papers, none of much account, cropped 
up in the reign of Charles II, finally, m the time of 
Queen Anne, we get the Taller and Spectator, which, 
though in no way resembbng their modern namesakes, 
were really important They were run by Joseph 
Addison and Richard Steele, whose chief claim to 



notoriety rests on the fact that they were the first of 
modern journahsts Like several other writers of their 
day, these two were employed by the Whigs to puff 
the party and slaughter the opposition in print,* and 
Addison (though always the gentleman) did so well at 
this that he eventually rose to be a cabinet mimster 
and married a peeress In the year 1709 Steele wrote to 
Addison, who was m Ireland. 


^The Tones pursued similar tactics Dean Swift was one of dietr 
hired fiterary assassins 
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‘Dear Joe, 

‘I am returning under separate cover the first four 
acts of your play Cato Frankly, I advise you to put it 
in the grate If you will pardon my saying so, you seem 
to me to have not yet discovered your true hterary 
bent I fancy, however, that I have hit on a hne in which 
you might make good I’m just startmg a rag here in 
London called the Tatltr, and am runmng short of 
copy Now why not try your hand at one or two bright 



Mam$d a pttr$ss 


snappy essays and send them over^ You will see from 
the enclosed recent issues the sort of stuff that is 
wanted. Choose your own subjects, and for the love 
of Mike don’t exceed the word-limit. I may be mis- 
taken, but I have an idea that you can supply just the 
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brand of literary marmalade that the British public 
hkcs for breakfast 

‘Yours, 

‘Dick. 

P S. Can you lend me ten guineas till quarter-day?’ 

Addison complied with his friend’s request The 
Ta/ler, however, soon fizzled out, because the Tones 
happened to get into power and, as Steele simply could 
not resist prodding them in the ribs, they made him 
stop the paper But he started another on sinular hnes 
called the Spectator, which he and Addison kept going 



for nearly two years For the Tatler and Spectator com- 
bined, Addison wrote 316 essays, all exactly the nght 
length, the worst of which would have gained full 
marks in any school certificate examination As Steele 
had predicted, they proved entirely to the popular 
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taste, easy to digest, neither too stiff not too sloppy, 
and with a distinctive tang which appealed pleasantly 
to the palate Some of them tell us about the members 
of the imaginary Spectator Club,^ the chief of whom 
was an old kmght named Sir Roger de Coverley This 
particular series tickled the Londoners tremendously. 

Besides Addison and Steele 
we have space to glance 
at only one or two other 
prose-writers 

John Bunyan in the middle 
of the seventeenth century 
began by leading the sinful 
life of a plumber or, as some 
say, of a tinker, but later 
repented, took up preaching, 
and was consequently im- 
prisoned in Bedford gaol, 
where he learnt the Bible by 
heart and wrote the Pilgrim’s 
Progress 

Samuel Pepys was a avil Priaehmg 

servant under Charles II 

and James II and, having thus a great amount of 
spare time at his disposal, compiled a colossal diary in 
shorthand which nobody could decipher for over a 

^Steele really invented the Spectator Club and wrote some of the 
sketches about it, but they weren’t so good as Addison’s It was 
always bke that Steele hit on an idea and Addison bagged it and went 
one letter But Steele didn’t care as long as he could sting Addison for 
an occasional fiver 
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hundred years, as he had not studied Pitman’s. Owmg 
to his inveterate habit of going to bed almost every 
mght of the week from boyhood onwards, he survived 
to the age of seventy, despite his addiction, as an 
Admiralty offiaal, to small beer and oysters 

Jonathan Swift, our most powerful and savage 
prose satirist, was an Irish parson (episcopal) and 
wrote pamphlets for the Tories because he hoped they 
would make him a bishop, but Queen Anne thought 
he was no gentleman, so they only made him a dean 
This naturally embittered him, and he wrote Gullwer’s 
Travels, which is still enjoyed ahke by adults and (in 
expurgated editions) by the young 
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Y OU have, Angela, no doubt observed one very 
distressing feature of English hterature — that the 
farther we get the more there is of it We are now 
commg to a period so crowded with names that all 
we can do is to remark on some general tendenaes 
and pick out a few important writers for honourable 
mention But you must remember that there are lots 
of others who will be frightfully sick at our saying 
nothing about them We can imagine, for instance, 
those two braw Scots, Adam Smith and David Hume, 
indulging in a quiet grouse during their mormng con- 
stitutional across the Elysian Fields 
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‘ I see, Davie mon, that ye’re no includit in yon 
bulk ’ 

T am not, Adam, nor yoursel’ neither. But I’m no 
cann’ , in my opimon the author’s but a pmr daft 
body.’ 

‘Ay, he can blether to the fii’ about his Johnsons 



Tbv brow Scots 


and his Goldsmiths and a’ such puir trash, but he 
hasna’ a word to spare for the hke o’ you and me ’ 
‘Hoots, laddie, ’tis no matter, ye ken that yon wee 
bulk IS just written for a lassie ’ 

‘I ken fine that, Davie, but ’ 

Gentlemen, say no more We are sorry, but we have 
no room for you 

Poetry at last gets a move on It begms to take notice 
of Nature Let us look back and forward for a moment 
The poets of the Classic Age were weak on Nature, 
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those of the Romantic 
Age (startmg about 
1800) regarded her as 
their long suit What, 
for instance, did a prim- 
rose by the river’s brim 
mean to Pope, if he ever 
saw one^ Did it give him 
shivers all down his back 
and make him long to 
burst his heroic coup- 


hngs and twitter hke a bird? Not a bit of it He )ust said. 


‘EgadI A primrose! They’re early this year,’ and walked 


on and thought no more about the darned thing Very 



EsptctaUy in th$ casf of rainbows 

different was it with Wordsworth, the great apostle of 
the Romantic School. Flowers always upset him dread- 
fully; even the meanest of them, such as the dandehon 
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Go to shop uniir a bitch irtt 


or the lesser sneeze-wort, brought him thoughts that 
would have made him cry if they hadn’t, fortunately, 
lam too deep for tears. He 
responded hke a barometer 
to every tap of Nature, es- 
pecially m the case of ram- 
bows, which, as he himself 
has confided to us, never 
failed to increase his blood- 
pressure. 

WeU, of course, Rome 
wasn’t run up m a week, 
and It took a long time for 
Enghsh poets to abandon 
the traditions of the Classical School and recapture the 
genuine gurgle Consequently, between Pope and 
Wordsworth we find a 
group of what may be called 
half-and-halfers, who have 
advanced some way but are 
not really qmte there The 
best known of these is 
Thomas Gray. You have 
probably read his Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard — all a- 
bout the curfew bell and the 
moulting owl and the shy 
oyster and the young man 
who used to go to sleep under a beech tree after 
brushmg the lawn. A marvellous poem, is it not. 
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Angela? Notice that Mr Gray has scrapped the Heroic 
Couplet and, though he employs a very polished style, 
seems really keen on the beau- 
ties of the country and full of 
sympathy for the poor yokels 
who were so rude that they 
never had a dog’s chance of 
becoming M P ’s or writing 
Paradise Lost In another 
charming poem he describes 
the Eton boys merrily playing 
at ball and bowling their Tiere n-as one die-hard 
hoops, and says how much better ignorance is than 
education 

There was one die-hard, however, who strongly 
objected to the turn poetry was taking and had no use 




Sadder and a flatter man 


for Gray We refer to 
Dr Samuel Johnson This 
eminent but misguided lexi- 
cographer founded a liter- 
ary club in London about 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century Here he had an 
armchair of his own and sat 
and talked m it once a 
week for more than twenty 
years The other members 
didn’t seem to mind much, 


for, though gruff m manner and an unudy feeder if 


asked out to dinner, he was really a kind-hearted old 
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thing, and everybody liked him In any case, it would 
have been no good trying to stop him, because he was 
built that way, and if you ventured to contradict him 
he immediately went over you hke a steam-roller and 
you )ust lay on the carpet till someone shd you out 
under the door, without bothering to open it, a sadder 
and a flatter man That we know more of Samuel 
Johnson than of any of his contemporaries is due to 
the unfortunate enthusiasm of a Scot named James 
Boswell, who was so tame that he would feed out of 
the Doctor’s hand After taking copious notes for 



several years of everything his patron said and did, 
he made them into the longest biography ever written 
This is still read in abridged editions and is remarkable 
for the number of times the word ‘Sir’ occurs 

Dr Johnson, then, was against the new movement; 
but It went on, and in the last quarter of the century 
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there appeared several poets of quite a different type 
from their predecessors One of these was Wilham 
Blake. He is often difficult to understand, because he 
was what is called a mystic, but some of his poems are 
the most beautiful things in the world Another was 
Robert Burns, in whose honour, it is proudly claimed, 
enough whisky has been drunk to fill Loch Lomond 



Clammtn of CaUdoma 


twice over Year by year ‘Burns Night’ is still cele- 
brated at the Scottish capital ‘ The ceremony is simple 
but impressive As darkness approaches, all the clans- 
men of Caledoma, with many a stern wild hoot, toot, 

^Edmburgb 
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and och-ay, gather by torchlight on the slopes of 
Arthur’s Seat * Presently, when the ranks are ranged, 
comes the sudden harsh squeal of a thousand pipes, 
and a hush falls on that vast assembly * For a few 
moments every man stands silent, tense, expectant, 
then, at a second signal, he extracts a heavy cyhndrical 
object from the recesses of his kilt and, taking the 



Solemnly ratses tf to bts hps 


time from the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, solemnly 
raises it to his hps and pays long and grateful tribute 
to the Immortal Memory A collection, to which all 
cheerfully contribute their empty bottles,* follows m 

neighbouring height It is not certainly known who Arthur waa, 
or whether he ever really sat down there, or, if he did, what could luve 
induced him to do so 

*Not to be confused with the Gerwral Assembly, which meets with 
a different object 

’The subsequent sale of these always realizes a handsome sum. 
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aid of the Scottish Female Abstainers’ League, and at 
length, after chanting AuU Lang Syne, the multitude, 
with drawn haggises, marches away by zig-zag paths 
to lowland village and 
highland glen 

We have described this 
scene to help you to per- 
ceive somethmg of the grip 
which Burns has secured 
on the affections of our 
brothers of the North How 
are we to account for it^ 

The explanation is easy In 
nearly all his poems this Mrs } Amkrion 

son of a ploughshare speaks 

straight to the Scottish human heart He takes the 
simplest theme — a bright red highland lass, a mouse 
capsized in a cornfield, Mrs J Anderson blethering to 
her man in a cottage — and )ust makes a song about 
It which everybody across the Border can understand 
and go mad over That is all To you and ourselves, 
Angela, poor clods of Saxon soil that we are, the appeal 
may not be so instantaneous, at least, not in all cases. 




Hon^onfaUj 


There are passages 
in Burns which are 
beyond us, no matter 
how we read them, 
horizontally, vertically, 
or diagonally. Yet 


somehow even we feel dimly that here is music — 
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akin perhaps to that of the bag-pipes, but still 
music — and we pay mstmctive homage to the gemus 
of a man who could write such 
verse — and get away with it. 

Prose writing at this time suf- 
fered from an attack of elephant- 
iasis Dr Johnson was, of course, 
the champion weight-hfter of Eng- 
hsh prose His idea of wriung a 
sentence was to collect an armful 
of the biggest and heaviest words 
he could find, Latin ones for 
choice, and )uggle them with 
methodical cunmng into a first-class head-ache Then 
there was Edward Gibbon, who wrote Tbf Deebru 
and Fail of the Roman Empire in terrific rolhng periods 
a hundred miles long In these modern days, when 
nerve-strain is so prevalent, 
this book should be kept 
at every bedside, it is 
umversally admitted to be 
the finest cure for insomma 
in the Enghsh language. A 
third writer whom we can- 
not avoid mentiomng was 
Edmund Burke, who might 
have been a cabinet minis- Dugmally 

ter if he had been a Scotch- 
man, but unluckily he was Irish He wrote m the 
hose-pipe style — a concentrated torrent of words that 




Virlually 
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simply bowled over everybody he was up against, and 
he was generally up against somebody But somehow 
It never seemed to make much difference in the end, 



they just staggered to their feet, gave themselves a rub 
over, and went on their wicked ways 
Alongside of these more serious people, however, 
there were other hghter-handed writers. Richard 



Ptrfut fool tn comvrsafsQtf 
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Sheridan, a prominent M.P and soaety pet of George 
Ill’s reign, produced some amusing prose comedies, 
and one very good one was written by Oliver Gold- 
smith, who, though nearly as ugly as Dr Johnson and 
a perfect fool in conversation, could do almost any- 
thing with a pen and an ink-pot You have no doubt 
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read that poem of his. The Deserted Village, a well- 
known examination piece He also wrote a story about 
the vicar of Wakefield, an old fellow named Dr 
Pnmrose, and his amaxingly stupid family Nowadays 
many people consider the Vtcar of Wakefield rather a 
boring book, but at the time it was published it was 
a new departure and everybody said, ‘By Jove, this is 
goodl’ Which )ust shows, Angela, that hterature is like 
everything else — the great thing is to get there first. 
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This brings us to the novel, which was now coming 
into fashion Just a word about it The earliest prose 
fiction dealt with the adventures and escapades of 
wandering rascals, and stories of this kind — picaresque, 
as they were called — first became popular, appropri- 
ately enough, in the reign of Charles II Bunyan’s 
Ptlgri/n’s Progress, though quite a good tale, can per- 
haps hardly be included in this class A httle later, 
Addison, in his Coverley Papers, )ust managed to avoid 



Smt to btd 


writing the first English serial, all that was wanted was 
a plot, which he very cleverly left out Then came 
Kobtnson Crusoe, by Darnel Defoe, a real good yarn and 
practically a novel At last, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, four people, Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett and Sterne, produced the genuine article It 
IS not necessary for you to remember anything about 
them, Angela, because you will probably never read 
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them, and if you do you ought to be sent to bed; but 
you may note if you like that Fielding wrote Tom 
Jones and that Richardson knew more than any mere 
man should about the mtncate workings of the female 
heart 



IX 

THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 



I N our last chapter we saw that, from the time of 
Gray, poetry had begun to kick over the classic 
traces During the period we have next to consider, it 
fairly took the bit between its teeth and bolted. Why, 
you ask, did it behave thus^ To this question there are 
several answers. We might, for instance, reply that 
these forty years (1790-1850) witnessed the consum- 
mation of tendenaes that had been slowly gathermg 
force through the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
and you might possibly understand what we meant, 
Angela, or again, you might not Or we might say 
that It was a pure £uke, and there would be some truth 
in this, though we do not recommend it as a statement 
9 > 
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Lowir orders vert fed up 


for examination purposes But the best answer to the 
question, and indeed, to any question that can be 
asked about literature or history or any mortal thing 



Every tbfttg to pay for 


at this time, is, the French Revolution The French 
Revolution will account for anything What was it? 

Towards the end of the century, France was badly 
m need of repair. The lower orders were fed up with 
having nothing to cat and the middle class with havmg 
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everything to pay for, while the nobles just pranced 
about laughing at the rest of the people and calling 



Just pran£$d about 


them cochons and canals and other unpleasant names. 
At last the bourgeoisie all got together and invented a 
new slogan, ‘Liberty, Equality and Fratermty,' which 
meant that everybody ought to be forced to do exactly 



EntitUd to quarrel wttb ban 
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as he liked, that everybody was as good as everybody 
else, and in most eases a great deal better, and that 
everybody was everybody’s brother and therefore 



Libtrly, Equality, Fra/trmlj 


entitled to quarrel with him as much as he pleased. 
These ideas did not appeal to the king and the nobles, 
who were conservatives; so the people cut off their 
heads* and bagged alltheirproperty. They then dropped 


^Not with axes or choppers, with which, until vou had had a lot of 
practice, you were always liable to make a mess of your £r8t two or 
three shots, but with an ingenious instrument callra the guillotine, 
where you only had to jerk a rope and it did it at once quite neatly tn 
one, without keeping the noble waiting and wondering what earth 
you were playing at 
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a p c. to each of the other nations advising them to do 
the same. This alarmed the British Government. ‘Why, 
dash It all,’* said Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, *if we 



Kuh oh fighting the French 


don’t look out it will be out turn next. We’d better go 
to war with France ’ So they did that, and this pohcy 

iTbe language of the upper and lower classes at this period was 
regrettably lax The middle classes, however — eg., William Words- 
worth and Charles Lamb and people hke that — were much mote 
restrained Compare Wordsworth’s tribute to a fellow poet m bis 
Character of the Happy Golfer 

Who through the conflict makes it still his aim 
To swallow back the rising word of shame. 

And, should he chance to miss a six-mchputt. 

Like Coleridge, merely breathes a mild ‘Tut, tut I’ 
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was quite successful, because the war turned out to be 
a good long one (lasting for twenty-two years with 
the usual interval at half-time), and the English people 
got so keen on fightmg the French that they never 
gave any trouble at home till it was all over, and then 
not much Of course, we won in the end, that was 
always an understood thing m any war we consented 
to go into, and it says a lot for the sporting spirit of 
the French that they were wilhng to put up a fight at 
all, knowing, as they must have done, that they never 
really had an earthly 

Nevertheless, the French Revolution did exerase a 
marked influence in England, especially on literary 
men, many of whom regarded it as the beginning of a 



new era, and its first effect was to bring about an 
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upheaval in poetry. English poets now deaded to dig 
light down to the roots of things and have a good 
look at Nature and their souls, etc , and, inadentally, 
not be hampered any longer by classic models and 
poetic diction and aU the rest of the old gadgets The 
onginator of the movement — the Romantic Revival, 
as It IS called — was Wilham Wordsworth It will be 
well for you, Angela, to learn something of the career 
of this prolific writer and blameless man. 



H 



X 

WORDSWORTH 



W ILLIAM WORDSWORTH, who came of a 
very respectable family, was, through no fault of 
his own, born at Gackermouth in the year 1770, and 
lived on and on and on till 1850, wriung poetry nearly 
all the time from the age of sixteen, except at meals 
He was, in fact, one of the greatest and most deter- 
mined poets who ever sucked a pen-mb, and if we 
put Homer and Shakespeare at scratch his interna- 
tional handicap stands at about twelve.* 

‘His own estimate, which he was fond of repeating, was *We are 
seven*, but this is probably rather low 
98 
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As a boy WiUiam studied hard at school, but on 
going to Cambridge he naturally deaded to slack off a 
bit, so he took up Itahan because the grammar was so 
easy. Having read a good deal of Italian, he thought 
It would be mce to know a httle French, and accord- 
ingly went over to France, where with the aid of a 
charming young lady named Annette he quickly 
learned to conjugate the verb aimer in all its moods 



Writing poetry nearly all the time 


and tenses After a while, however, suddenly realizmg 
that he was forgetting all about his career, he caught 
the Calais-Dover boat back )ust in ume to escape the 
guillotine and settled in Dorset, the butter county 
Here he got to know a person called Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, who, though a minister, was also, hke 
himself, a poet, and the two soon became bosom pals. 

One day several entirely novel ideas struck William 
Wordsworth with great force, and, when he had 
recovered from the blow, he hastened to communicate 
them to his fnend Samuel. 

Tt seems to me, old chap,’ he said, ‘that this thing 
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they call “poettc diction” is pure dnvel — ^too artificial 
altogether. Look at this line: “Lo! Phoebus leaves 
Aurora’s ruddy bed ” What do you make of that?’ 

‘Rotten,’ said Samuel. 

‘Exactly. But it’s just on all fours with the sort of 
bdge nearly everybody has been turning out for the 
last hundred years Now I 
maintain that the language 
of poetry ought to be the 
everyday language of ordin- 
ary people hke — well, not 
hke you and me, because of 
course we’re not ordinary 
people.’ 

‘No,’ agreed Samuel. 

‘But hke everyone else one 
meets For mstance, what the 
bhghter who wrote that hne was really trying to 
say was “The sun is rismg.” Well, why not say so 
straight away?’ 

Samuel shook his head ‘It would be a revolution.’ 

‘Of course it would, and it’s just that revolution 
that you and me — I mean, I and you — arc going to 
start But simple language isn’t everythmg, not by a 
long chalk We must have simple subjects, too, simple 
subjects with a sob in them, if you take me, something 
that will bnng a good hefty lump mto the throat of 
the great-hearted British Pubhc.’ 

‘God bless itl’ murmured Samuel, reverently remov- 
ing his hat 
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‘And besides that, Sam, weVe got to get nght down 
to Naked Nature with two capital N’s and no tnm- 
mmgs Do you follow me?’ 

‘Rambows and rocks and preapices and ponds and 
aU that— Eh?’ 

‘Yes, pure jam for me. Finally — and this is the main 
pomt — we must make the B.P. think that these simple 



A sob m them 


httle themes are really rather deep, and that there’s a 
lot more m them than meets the eye.’ 

‘But ’ 

‘But what?’ 

‘But suppose there isn’t?’ 

‘There is,’ said Wilham firmly; ‘at least, there is in 
everything I wnte What’s the really interesting back- 
ground to all my poems?’ 

‘I — I can’t remember for the moment,’ faltered 
Samuel. 

‘Why, my soul, you poor smpe. And that’s the stuff 
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to give ’em We’ve just got to turn our souls inside 
out so that people can have a good look at them.’ 

‘Oh, I say.Wilhe! Really, 
you knowl’ 

‘Well, you can please 
yourself about yours, but I 
feel that mine is quite fit 
for publication and I intend 
to reveal it for all I’m 
worth Now hsten to me, 
Sam If we can put this 
over the B P it’s going big. 

ume together for a start 
and share the kudos fifty-fifty There’s that thing of 
yours you were showing me 
last night — Tht Old Bo’s/m, 
wasn’t It? I hke it It’s a bit 
on the eerie side, but, of 
course, that’s your stunt 
We’ll put that in for one 
Then I’ve got several poems 
of my own Let’s sec, 
there’s Goodj Blake, and 
Smtm Lee, and The Idiot 
Boy — I needn’t run through 
the whole hst Now what 
about It?’ 

‘I’m with you, Wilhe,’ said Samuel family. 

And that was the origm of the Lyncal Ballads, 
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destined to bring about, as Wordsworth had pre- 
dicted, a revolution in Enghsh poetry. The book was 
a dead failure. Hardly anybody would bother to read 
It, and those who did said it was tripe. But Wordsworth 
was not to be discouraged A little later he published a 
second edition with a preface explaining exactly what 
poetry ought to be. This preface did the trick. It 
started everyone arguing about poetry and about 



Conversing with old women and sheep and village half-wits 


Wilham — whether he was a real poet or merely a bleat 
m the wilderness. In the end Wilham won. 

He was now hving at Grasmere in the Lake District, 
going for long walks in the rain and the thinnest of 
trousers and often without a hat, conversing with old 
women and sheep and village half-wits, and studying 
pond-hfe and his soul It was impossible to get away 
from Wilham; he seemed to be everywhere at once, 
and all the ame he kept on pouring out poetry by the 
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pailful. This sort of thing, of course, was bound to 
tell, and presently he became a local institution. 

began to follow him about, 
though never so closely as 
to alarm him At length he 
attracted the attention of a 
neighbourmg nobleman. This 
shrewd and public-spinted 
peer came to the conclusion 
that William was an asset 
to the district, and that with 
proper backing he would 
prove a certain winner So 
he deaded to aid and abet 
him, and one day sent for 
him and asked how he was getting on William 
said the poetry was going strong, but there was no 
money in it 

‘H’m We can’t afford to lose you, Mr. Words- 
worth I’ll see what I can do.’ 

‘Thank you, my lord ’ 

The nobleman was as good as his word He pro- 
cured for the poet a life appointment as Distributor of 
Stamps for the County of Westmoreland The )ob )ust 
suited William It gave him ample leisure and a guar- 
anteed income of £500 a year It also gave him a 
regular audience Few customers managed to escape 
without listemng to Ammal Tranqmllity and Decay, or 
Cbaractenstics of a Child Three Years Old, or whatever 
the latest happened to be. Yet, curiously enough, the 


Visitors to the Lakes 
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sale of stamps dutmg William’s tenure of the office 
went steadily up, which shows what a necessity they 
had become. 

So the years wore on. For half a century William 



Fnv automers mamged to ucapt 


Wordsworth remained immersed in the Lakes, doing 
well out of his stamps and writing shoals of poems 
In 184} he accepted the Laureateship and at last left 
this earthly stage in i8}o Deeply regretted 
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W ordsworth and Colendgc were not the 
only poets of this penod, other well known ones 
were Byron, Shelley and Keats Byron was a very 
moody individual who expressed his contempt for 
humaiuty by refusing to wear a collar and tie and by 
writing a lot of unpleasant poetry about people he 
didn’t hke — for instance, Mr Bob Southey (Poet 
Laureate) and poor old King George III As a satirist 
he had a genuine punch, but since he hit everybody 
more or less indiscriminately, nobody was much the 
worse Shelley was interested m soaal problems and 
had an ambiaon to hit the world to higher thmgs. 
Cabmet mimsters, however, though, as persons of 
io6 
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culture, often given to reading a spot of poetry to help 
them to doze off on a Sunday afternoon, naturally paid 
no serious attention to the ideas of a mere ink-shnger, 
while, of course, the ordinary M P , if he ever read 
him at all, simply couldn’t make out what he was 
driving at Thus poor Percy never cut any ice with the 
Men that Really Matter, which was a pity, because his 
aims, if a trifle unpractical, were good As a lyric poet 



Ptcple bt didn't like 


he would still be picked among the first half-dozen m 
any representative Enghsh side So would Keats. 
Keats was less fiery than Shelley and came slower off 
the pitch, but his easy graceful delivery and perfect 
command of length made him a real artist What he 
was always on the look-out for was beauty, as he very 
truly remarked, ‘A thing of beauty is a sob for ever.’ 
Now England was particularly unbeautiful at the time 
in which he hved, with towns hke Birmingham and 
Wigan mcreasing horribly m size, and everyone sweat- 
mg away m cotton-miUs and coal-mines, and never 
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having a bath, and spending all their spare cash on 
dog fights and three of gin, miss; so Keats sought his 
mspiration in the past, and revelled in stamed-glass 
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windows and knights clumping round in armour and 
fragile maidens kncelmg about draughty castles in 
expensive silk nightgowns, or shedding tears when 
asked to do a job of work m a foreign country at 
harvest time The only 
drawback about Keats 
is that if you take too 
much of him at once 
you get a sort of feel- 
ing as if you had been 
hving on wedding 
cake and cod-hver oil 
ever since you were 
bom. But he is all 
nght m small doses. 
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There was an increasing liveliness at this time on 
the prose front Newspapers like The Morntng Post and 
The Times (both happily soil 
with us) came mto existence, 
and some famous periodicals, 
e.g., the Edinburgh Review, the 
Quarterly and the London Mag- 
ajjne The Edinburgh Review 
had a habit of regarding liter- 
ary aspirants in the light of 
black beetles, and managed to 
put Its foot down on not a 
few of them, thus performing 
a notable service to posterity 
On the other hand, the growth 

of magazines certainly encouraged the output of 
essays, and it was during these years that many of 
our most notorious essay-writers were rampant. 

Charles Lamb was one of them. 
He wrote the Essays of Eha 
for the London Magas^me He also, 
with the conmvance and help 
of some of his friends, did 
much to revive the study of 
Shakespeare, and was thus partly 
responsible for the mclusion of 
that author in modem examination syllabuses, but it 
IS only fair to remember that he tried to make 
amends for this by composing, together with his 
sister Mary, a collection of short Tales from Shakespeare 
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which make it possible to get the hang of most of 
the plays without wading thiough the onginals ^ 
Every schoolgirl, Angela, should 
possess a copy of this mvaluable 
book William Ha 2 litt and 
Thomas de Quincey were also 
at large and wrote essays on 
every conceivable subject. 

An unfortunate thing about 
the poets and prose-writers we 
have bCen mentiomng is that 
they were nearly all people with 
Eitaj-vnt^i atre ^ deodcd kink This IS, of course, 
one of the penalties of genius, no 
absolutely normal person, for mstance, can ever be a 
poet But the fact remains that the literary men of the 
period were aiHicted with an unusually large number 
of bats in the belfry What was the 
reason? We cannot say for certain, but, 
as before, the best answer seems to be 
the French Rcvoluuon In contrast to 
these, the last two writers whom we 
shall notice were eminently sane, which 
IS odd, because they were both novelists 
Sir Walter Scott, as no doubt you have 
already heard, wrote the Waverley series 
of histoncal novels Exactly how many 
of these there may be we do not know, 

^Thit lUuBtratet two of Lamb's salient chaiactenstict — ^hu bumarnty 
and his sense of humour 
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since we have never counted them; but we believe 
there are people who have read them all from cover to 
cover — and are stiU livmg Like 
Scotch whisky, they are an ac- 
quired taste. Sir Walter was also 
a poet, though hardly in the same 
sense as Wordsworth or Keats, 
that is, he was not always taking 
his soul out'and wiping it and 
putting it back agam, or sighing 
for lodgings with a sea view and 
claret-cup and death and things 
hke that. He |ust threw off a few 
thousand lines of brisk stuff about some of the more 
abandoned Scottish Border famihes, etc , and very 
good reading they are. Quite different from Scott was 
Jane Austen, the first, but unhappily not the last, of 
our great female novelists She wrote stories about 
ordinary middle-class people like ourselves, Angela, 




and her young ladies compare favourably with the 
modem flapper You should get to know these girls. 



I T IS generally admitted by historians that Queen 
Victoria was a very good woman, much better, for 
example, than Mary Queen of Scots or Lady Macbeth; 
and this quality m the Sovereign had a marked effect 
not only on the tone of her court, which was eminently 
nice, but also on the character of soaety as a whole and 
more particularly of the middle classes. There never 
was a tune when the middle classes were so respectable 
as in the reign of Queen Victona, or when they made 


sit 
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so much money. The aris- 
tocracy, of course, except 
when they were at court, 
could do pretty well what 
they hked, and often did, be- 
cause, after all, if heaven 
or some prime mimster has 
made you a lord you may 
as well be one, still, taking 
them by and large, they 
were fairly good As for the So nsptoiaUi 

labourmg classes, they were 
so enthusiastically engaged in pihng up fortunes 
for the big manufacturers that they, too, remained 
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quite good for a long time and gave practically no 
trouble. Thus we may say that, barring some of the 
peers in their off moments, the Enghsh people (and 
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the Scots*) were extremely 
well-behaved during the 
reign of Queen Victoria 
Nevertheless, there was 
a distinct stir beneath the 
surface of the pond New 
discoveries, inventions and 
theories were continually 
coming to the top Railway 
trains began puffing about 
and telegraph poles spring- 
ing up all over the place; 
people started wearmg 
looser trousers and having their teeth out with gas 
and their legs cut off with 
chloroform, the spread of ed- 
ucation resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Oxford and 
Cambndge boat-race as a 
national institution, a fungoid 
growth of pubhc examin- 
ations, and an increasing 
suspiaon on the part of 
women that men were mere 
worms * Gnai Trtk • 

^But not the Insh For some reason these people were always 
worryine the Government for Home Rule and fewer clergymen and 
meat with their potatoes and other unpossible thmgs 

*This suspicion seemed to them, oddly enough, to be confirmed by 
the discovery of a great saentist t^t one of Adam's grandfathers had 
started life as a mc^ey. 
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All this naturally had a disturbing influence on 
literature, and we find the new ideas reflected in the 
work of the more serious writers of both poetry and 
prose Two of the latter were T. Carlyle and J Ruskin 



Hr/ disertpUons of sctnory vert wonderful 


Carlyle was bom in Dumfriesshire (N B.), but, finding 
It impossible to extract suffiaent sixpences from his 
fellow countrymen to support him m a literary career, 
made the Great Trek and settled down in London 
(S W ), where his rugged benevolence and advertising 
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capacity earned him the affectionate mckname of ‘The 
Drage of Chelsea ’ He wrote so much and in such a 
cunous style — rather hke a 
man very short of breath 
shouting through a mega- 
phone — that his teaching was 
often a trifle confusing, but 
It really boiled down to 
this, that if people only 
worked hard enough and did exactly what Thomas 
Carlyle told them, things would turn out all 
right in the end Ruskin was better at grammar 
than Carlyle, and his prose didn’t )ump about so 
much, but he was a very adjectival writer His des- 
criptions of scenery were wonderful and made you 
see things in Nature that you would never have 
guessed for yourself His chief hobbies were architec- 
ture and the stones of Vemce, and his only weakness a 
partiahty for blue ties to match his eyes, which were a 
deep turquoise Otherwise he was not a dressy man 
An uphfting soul Of a different type fiom these two 
was Thos Bab Macaulay, who didn’t bother about 
trying to uphft people or teUing them what they ought 
and ought not to do, because he knew it was simply no 
good Having apparently mastered the art of reading 
before he was born, he was able to start his education 
at an unusually early age, and by the time he left school 
he knew more than the sixth-form masters. His 
speaahty was history, in which he was so completely 
at home that he managed to write nearly a nulhon 
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words on the reigns of three Enghsh kings He also 
composed some stupendous essays for the Edinburgh 
Review Macaulay’s style was considered very snappy 
m the boring forties. As a poet he Bnay be regarded as 
the forerunner of the Imperial Brass-Band School 
The novel was now going very strong and as time 
passed its output increased in geometrical progression, 
if you understand what that means, Angela In the 
earher part of the period its two chief exponents were 
Chas Dickens and W M Thackeray, both humorists, 
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who divided soaety between them, Dickens taking 
the lower and Thackeray the upper strata You should 
also remember the Rev Chas Kingsley, who wrote 
Westward Ho! because he was a golfing Christian and 
couldn’t stand Spaniards, the sisters Bront6, a troupe 
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of three morbid clergyman’s daughters who poured 
out a lot of powerful passion m prmt, and Robert 



Louis Stevenson, the author of Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped, and several other deservedly best sellers 
In poetry, though there was a decided drop from 
the freshness and zip of the Romantic School, the 
Victorians did quite well, and this is greatly to their 
credit, because in Britam the age was not really 
favourable to poets There was httle to stir the deeper 
passions of men, beer was cheap and the income tax 
never rose above a shiUing m the pound As a result, 
poetry became less feverish and more reflective m tone 
We shall mention only three bards of the period. The 
two leadmg ones were Messrs A Tennyson and R. 
Browmng, who ran neck and neck for many years. 
Tennyson was the more successful He bagged the 
laurcateship m 1850 and, by dint of nestling close up 
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to the Royal Family, eventually got himself made a 
peer In one respect he was particularly smart if a poem 
was wanted at short notice — say for a royal marriage 
or birth or an important funeral — he could always 
dehver the goods He was extraordinarily painstaking 
and nuggeted his verses over and over again to the 
highest possible pohsh This has 
led to his being called artificial, yet 
when really moved he could strike 
the authentic note of lyric passion. 

Leaving the Bar, for instance, is a 
real gem, and so is the little poem 
beginning ‘Break, break, break,’ 
composed after watching John 
Roberts, the famous Victorian 
bilhard player, performing at 
Thurston’s Browmng was differ- 
ent, he never bothered about 
pohshing He would )ust rip a 
lump of poetry out of his interior 
and leave it to cool off as it was Ala* a pter 
with all the )agged ends sticking 
out, and if people didn’t understand it — well, that 
was a matter of small concern to R Browning He 
had nothing to play for Tennyson was such a healthy 
sort of bird that the laureateship was obviously 
booked up for years, and of course it was absurd 
to think of two poets bemg made lords at once; 
It wasn’t as if they were brewers So he didn’t 
worry, but merely went on writing as the spint 
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moved him; and after a while he strolled off 
to Italy with his wife (a female poet), and so got 
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right away from Tennyson and the court and all 
that crowd 
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Contemporary with Tennyson 
and Browmng was Matthew 
Arnold It is perhaps rather 
surprising that this man ever 
developied poetry, because his 
father was a schoolmaster and 
he himself followed the dread- 
ful calhng of a school mspec- 
tor, but gemus wiU sprout 
from any dust-heap. You should 
read Tht Scholar Gtpy and 
Sohrah and ’Rjutum and ask 
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yourself if you like them. If the answer is m the neg- 
ative, then there is probably no hope for you, Angela, 
and you had better take up typing and shorthand. 

ENVOI 

This, Angela, is where we get off We might have 
uttered a few winged words about the Post-Victorian 
Age, but caution has prevailed The better, wiser, 
safer course is — silence Good-bye, dear girl 
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(Compiled to please our pubbsher When he said, m his bght way, 
“ What about an index ? ** we swallowed a groan and repbed, “ All 
fight,’* because youve simply to humour them We pnvily 
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Addison, Joseph, pairs with a 
peeress, 7a , roped in by Steele 
for the TatUr and Spectator^ 
73-5 , nearly commits a serial 
story, 89 

Alfred, King, misguided activity 
of, 12 

Angela, here and there 
Anglo* Saxons, early, the, as dis 
aplmanans, 9 dat refusal of to 
learn Latin grammar, 10 
Aftgio Saxon CbramcJe, Tbe^ as a 
longest seller, iz 

Arithmetic, practical value of, I--3 
Arthur, lOng, career of as a 
caterer, 17 (footnote), sniffed 
at by Milton 63 
Aspirates, strength and prevalence 
of in Scotland, 28 (footnote) 

Bacon, Francis, a nasty fellow, 43 
Ballad, early, the, life and death 
of, 30-r , unfortunate resurrec- 
tion of, 31 (footnote) 

Becket, T , Archbishop, bones, 
shnne and demise of, 24-3 
Bede, the voluble, 11-12 
Beef, underdone, 40. 

Beer, 40, 118 . small, 75 
Beeton, Mrs , as a of Shake- 
speare, 51 
Bishops, see Milton 
Blackpool, 24 


Boat race, Oxford and Cambridge, 
the, origin of, 1 14 

Bones, Mr , Butcher, 35 

Bntons, Ancient, the, simple 
habits of, 9 , subject to b^r 
bites, 33 

Bronte, the weird sisters, 117-8 

Browning, Robert, casual amtude 
of, 119-20 

Bun, Mrs , baker’s wife, 35 

Bunyan, John, takes a wrong turn, 

Burns, Robert, why a best-seller 
in Scotland, 83 

Bums Night, sad scene m Scottish 
capital, 83-4 

Byron, George Gordon Noel, 
Lord, a poet with a punch, 106 

Cabinet ministers, culture amongst, 
107 

Canterbury Tales^ The, merctiiil 
abbreviation of, 26 

Carlyle, Thomas, contempt for 
grammar of, 6, 116 , hops off to 
London, xxj , didactic cnaractet 
of, xi6 

Charles I, King, interna! scrap 
under, 37-9 , decapitated for 
foul plav, 59 

Charlesll,IGng,arborealproclivitiet 
of, 63 , cables to England, 63-6, 
restored to throne, 66 , corrupt 
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Charles H, King (contd). 
court of, 67 , pyjamas of, , 
the stage under, 67 , fiction 
under, 89 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, erratir spelling 
of, 5, 2% , youth of, 19-20 , 
fetches a nigh price, 21 , gevem 
ment jobs of, 21-2, liquor 
alloa'ancesof, 22, 23 , 2^2100% 
business tnan, 13 as a poet. 
23-^ 

Chaucenans, Scottish, the, Anally 
identified, 27-8 

Cicero, unpleasant face of. 35 
(footnote) 

Ogarettes, had for schoolgirls. 30 , 
early weakness of Shakespeare 
for woodbine, 48 
Classical Age, the, slump in poetry 
during, 69-70 , 78 
Cod-livcr oil, 108 
Coffee-houses, haunted by high- 
brows. 71 

Congreve, WiUiam,wanungagain8t, 

67 

Cromwell, Obver, r« Wart 

Damsels, dismal, 17 , fragile, 108 
Daniel (surname unknown), cut 
by lions, 32 

Dante, cnmmal career of, 36 
Dev^, the, brutal tteatmtnt of, 53 , 
written up by Milton, 63 
Dogs, 65, 108 

Dons, Oxford, ignorance of history 
amongst, 3 , “ Have you heard 
this one ? 18 

Dramatists, Elizabethan, the (bar- 
ring Shakespeare), 43-6 
Dwans, 17 

Eden, Garden of, the, su Hell 
Edward, Black and Tan Pnnee, 20 
Edward III, King, portion of issue 
of, 20 , quixotic action of, 21, 
fooUsh encouragement of Chau- 
cer by, 22 

Elizabeth, C^ueen, attractions of 
hk under, 39--4Z , love of 
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Elizabeth, Queen (Contd.) 
public houses, 41 , merging 
virginity and l^guage of, 41-2 
Engbsh bterature, uselessness of, 
o appalling growth of, 77 
Examining homes, odd enthusiasms 
of. 13. 51 

FatneJ 2 »ftne, The, muddled diarac- 
ter of, 42 

Fielding, Henry, not schoolgirls* 
meat, 80-90 

Fields, Eivsian, the, probable 
address of two Scotsmen, 77 
F*anks, Vandals, Goths, Huns, set 
Huns, Franks, Vandals, Goths 

Geese. 34 

Ghcntleman John, Duke of Lancas- 
ter, 20, 21, 22 (footnote) 
Gibbon, Edward, soporific effect 
of the prose of, 86 
Gm, three of, 108 
Goodbye to Angela, i2i 
Gosling, see Geese 
Goths, Huns, Franks, Vandals, see 
Huns, Franks, Vandals, Goths 
Governors, school (also parents), 
simplicity of, 54 

Greece and Rome, distressing 
culture of, 35-4 

Guillotine, ^e handy nature of, 
94 (footnote) 

HcU, tnp to. 36 (footnote) , 
popularized by Milton, 63 
Henry, Mrs., shopping adventures 
of, 2-3 , encounter with a slug, 
J-4 

Henry VIII, King, a married tnan, 
3 , outs Sir T More, 29 . legs 
of, ?7 

Henry the Half-Butt, 20, 22-3 
Hikers, mediaeval, 23 
Homer, a scratch poet, 98 
Hoots, Scotash expletive, 85 
Huns, Franks, Vandals, Goths, 34 

Idiot, some, 6 
Income Tax, 40, 118 
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Insh, the, jperspicaaty of, 42 , 
unreasonaoie denumds of, 114 
(footnote) 

James I, highbroTir King of Scot> 
land, 28 (and footnote) 

Jesuits, the, artfulness of, )9 
(footnote) 

Johnson, Samuel, partiality of for 
arm>chairs, 87 , in acuon, 82, 
as a weight lif^, 86 

Keats, John, sob stuff of, 107-8, 1 1 1 

Lady Macbeth, indifferent chanKP* 
ter of, XI2 

Lamb, Charles, horrid enthusiasm 
for Shakespeare of, 109-10 
Lamb, Mary, ditto, 109-10 
Language, intemperate, of upper 
and lower classes, 95 (footnote) 
s«e also Elizabeth 
Laud, William, Archbishop, a 
useful three-quarter, 58 (foot- 
note) 

Lionel, Lizard, the, 19, 20 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the, 
leader of Bums revels, 84 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 
Lord, pre-natal and subsequent 
activities of, 116-7 
Marlowe, Christopher, a good poet 
but a bad hat, 46 
Mary Tudor, cooking of Pro- 
testants under, 57, 40 , unpleas- 
ant spy system of, 39 
Metaphor, mixed, example of, 55 
Middle Classes, hopeless respect- 
ability and acquisitiveness of 
under Victoria, 112-3 
Mike, love of, the, 73 
Milton, John, birth, physical 
peculiarities, education and early 
poems of, 60-x , dislike of 
Dishops, 6 i -2 , meets Galileo, 
62 , joins Puritan scrum, 62 , 
chief typist to Cromwell, 62 , 
second lapse into poetry of. 


63-4 , wives and lack of humour 
of, 64 

Monks, the, partiality of for the 
classics, 10, 35-6, infemsd 

sppcrionty of, 36 

Nightgowns, silk, 108 
Norman Conquest, the, our debt 
to, ia-5 

Och ay, sst Hoots, also Toots 

Peach Melba, the, structure of, 7 
Peers, off moments of, 115 , 
example of a sporting, 104 
Pepys, Samuel, a lad, 75 
Person, absolutely normal, an, iio 
Pilgrim’s Progress^ The, not a 
picaresque story, 89 
Pipes, Bag-, 84 , affinity of with 
Bums’ poettr, 86 
Pipe smoking tor schoolgirls, sm 
Ci^rettes 

Put, Mr , regrettable lapse of, 95 
Poetic, diction, example of, 100 
Pope, Alexander, ahot-stuff satirist, 
70 , and a primrose, 79 
Post-Victorian literature, funked 
by author, 121 

Prepositions, warning about, 56 
(footnote) 

Puritans, the, noses of, 56-7, 65 
Pyjamas, sf« Charles II 

Quincy, Mr R , unsuccessful 
attempt of to sting Shakespeare 
for thirty quid, 49 

Rainbows, S 9 t Wordsworth 
Richard, the Rabbit, King, 20, 22 
Richardson, Samuel, knowledge 
of the female heart displayed 
by, 90 

Roberts, John, successive breaks 
of, X19 

Romans, Ancient, the, as lawyers, 
road-makers and poets, 68 
Rot, dry, 27 
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Salt, 8lu^>ikying properties of, 4 
Scott, Sir W^ter, quite a lot abou^ 

IlO-I 

Scottish Female Abstainers'League, 
the, 85 

Scottish language, the, slightly 
tmttgated specimen of, 78 
Seat, Arthur’s, 84 (and footnote) 
Shakespeare, William, birth and 
educaaon of, 47 , early weak* 
ness for woodbines of, 48 , falls 
for Anne Hathaway, 48 , descent 
on London of, 49 . as actor and 
dramatist, 49-^0, love of 
horses of, 49 (footnote) , well- 
judged rcarcmcnf of, 50-1 , 
reasons for popularity of, 51-4 
Sheep, inttmacy of Wordsworth 
with. 103 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, a mutt, 
10^7 

Sms, Seven Deadly, the (no 
details), 17-8 
Slug, a, S0« Henry, Mrs 
Snei^worc, lesser, the, 80 
Southend, 24 

Spenser, Edmund (poor fellow), 
4 * 

Steele, Sir Richard, career of, 
72-5 , fondness for biting 
Addison’s ear, 74, 75 (footnote) 
Stock Exchange, the, reverence 
for Shakespeare of, 5 2 
Sunday bridge, 67 
Sunday closing, 63 
Surly rathers, the, 36 (and foot- 
note) 
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Swift, Jonathan, no gentleman? 

7J-6 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, scoops 
a parage, up, connecuon with 
bars and billiards, 119 
Toots, see Hoots 

Unities, dtamaac, the, amended 
version of, 44-5 

Vandals, Goths, Huns, Franks 
see Huns, Franlu.Vandals, Goths 
Vice, Mr . 3 5 

Victoria, Queen, comparison of 
with Lady Macbeth, iia 
Virgi), staying-power of, 34 
Wart, see Cromwell, Oliver 
Wedding Cake 108 
Whisky, Scotch, 27 (footnote), 
83, 84. 

Woodbines, see Shakespeare 
WordsworA, William, reaction to 
flowers and rainbows of, 70-80 , 
intematjonal handicap of, 98 , 
education of at school, at Cam- 
bndge and bv Annette Vallon, 
99 , meets Colendgc, 99 , 
convetsation of with this man, 
99-102 , soul of, lot, 102, 103, 
III, companions of, 103, 
publishes The Lyncal Ballads, 
103, immersion of in the l^akes, 
103-5 » Laureate, X05 


Xenophon, patasang expert, 34 




